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Non pumex undas sudat, non carduus uvas, 
Nec dabit incultus spicea serta rubus. 
Sacra tamen Quercus, cur das pro glandibus uvas! ? 
Cur es proventu prodiga facta novo? 
Ante dabit pumex undas, et carduus uvas, 
Et dabit incultus spicea serta rubus; 
Quam tua deletrix abolebit scripta vetustas, 
Te plebs laudabit, posteritasque leget. 
Vivit opus, Coopere, tuum (dignissime Preesul:) 
Nec, Calepine, tuus defuit ante labor : 
Debetur, Decane, tibi laus magna, Ridere: 
Thomam Thomasium fama per astra vehit. 
Admiror, Francisce, tuos, Holioke, labores: 
Te fame trado, te manibusque tero. 
Quicquid Cooperus scripsit, doctusve Riderus, 
Quicquid Thomasius vel Calepinus habent, 
Cuncta refers. Te sape legam, te semper amabo, 
Et te defuncto fama perennis erit. 
Joun Dove’s Verses on Holyoke. 


1 In Budden’s verses there is a ‘Mella quoque exsudat pro glandibus 


| conceit so like this, that one would aurea quercus, 
seem to have been modelled on the Grata Deo, Quercus Sacra, et amata 
other: Deo,” 
Vout. IV. March, 1857. 1 
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§ 2. £lfric. Johannes de Garlandia, Promptorium Parvulorum, 


Several of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors composed glossarial 
notes on older writers or more formal grammatical treatises : 
for instance, Bede and Alcuin have a place among the Gramma- 
tici Latinit. But of extant works more strictly belonging to our 
subject the earliest is that which bears the name of lfric “ the 
Grammarian.” Whether this £lfric can be identified with either 
of the archbishops (of Canterbury or York) who bore the name, 
has been a vexed question since the days of Ussher and Henry 
Wharton; but it seems now to be established that Canterbury 
must content itself with claiming the chief restorer of Anglo- 
Saxon scholarship, Matthew Parker; resigning to York! or to 
some inferior see the most voluminous, and for philological pur- 
poses the most useful, of Saxon authors. It is also acknow- 
ledged that Alfric the preacher is one and the same person with 
lfric the grammarian; in the one class of writings as in the 
other we trace the scholar’s catholic spirit, which cannot reserve 
knowledge as the exclusive privilege of a caste, but holds with 
St. Augustine, “ melius est reprehendant nos Grammatici, quam 
non intelligant populi?.” “TI, #£lfric,” thus begins the Latin 
Preface to his homilies, “the pupil of the gentle and venerable 
prelate £thelwold, to the Lord Archbishop Sigeric desire health 
in the Lord. However rash or presumptuous it may seem, yet 
I have rendered this volume from the books of the Latins, that 
is, of Divine Scripture (Theology), into our common speech, for 
the edification of the simple, who know no other language, 
whether by reading or hearing. For the same reason I have 
used no hard words, but plain English, that it may the more 
readily reach the heart of such as read or hear, for the good of 
their souls, because they cannot be instructed in any other 
tongue, than that wherein they were born.” So in the Saxon 
preface (Mr. Thorpe’s translation): “It occurred to my mind, 


1 See Mr. Thorpe’s Preface to 
ZElfric’s Homilies (Ailfric Society, 1844. 
vol. i.) 


‘*Plerumque loquendi consuetudo vul- 
garis utilior est significandis rebus, 
litterata. Mallem 


quam _integritas 


2 Enarrat. in Ps. 138, $20, where 
he defends his use of the provincial 
barbarism Osswm, a bone. So in the 


noble treatise De Doctrina Christiana, 
iii. § 7, he says of the same word: 





quippe cum barbarismo dici, Non est 
absconditum a te ossum meum, quam 
ut ideo esset minus apertum, quod 
magis latinum est.” 
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I trust through God’s grace, that I would turn this book from 
the Latin language into the English tongue; not from confidence 
of great learning, but because I have seen and heard of much 
error in many English books, which unlearned men through their 
simplicity have esteemed as great wisdom: and I regretted that 
they knew not nor had not the evangelical doctrines among 
their writings, those men only excepted who knew Latin, and 
those books excepted which king Alfred wisely turned from Latin 
into English, which are to be had. For this cause I presumed, 
trusting in God, to undertake this task, and also because men 
have need of good instruction, especially at this time [a little 
after 1000 a. p.], which is the ending of this world.” The same 
deprecatory tone appears in the preface to his grammar’, in 
which (after saying that he had made extracts from Priscian 
and rendered them into English, to serve boys as a step from 
Donatus to riper studies in either language) he proceeds: “ For 
I know that many will censure me for condescending to turn my 
mind to such studies, as the translation of an ‘art of Grammar’ 
into English; but I conceive that such reading should be adapted 
to the use of boys, not of old men. I know that words can be 
interpreted many ways, but I follow a plain interpretation, in 
order to avoid giving disgust. If however our interpretation 
mislikes any one, let him say so when he will, we are content [to 
teach] as we have learnt in the school of the venerable prelate 
#thelwold, who trained many in good ways. It must be known 
however that the art of grammar in many parts cannot easily 
be rendered into English, that we should here treat, for instance, 
of feet or metres”, yet I think, as I have already said, that this 
book may be of use to young beginners. I marvel greatly that 
many shorten syllables in prose, which are short in metre, whereas 


1 Allfrici, Abbatis sui temporis dig- | Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. I know only 
nissimi, Grammatici vulgo dicti, Gram- by name the following: ‘‘ Fragment of 
matica Anglo-Saxonica: una cum ejus- Ailfric’s Grammar, JAilfric’s Glossary, 


dem ®lfrici Glossario Latino-Saxonica anda Poem on the Soul and Body, in 
[sic]. Utrumque ante annos plus. minus _ the orthography of the 12th century: dis- 
septingentos scriptis mandatum, in gra- covered among the Archives of Wor- 
tiam lingue Anglo-Saxonice studioso- _cester Cathedral, by SirT. Phillipps, Bart. 


rum bune primum in lucem edidit Fol. Lond. 1838.” The Grammar is con- 
Gulie]. Somnerus, Cantuarien...Oxonii, tained in the Cambridge MS. Hh. r. ro. 
Excudebat Guliel. Hall. Anno Dom. 2 There is no prosody in the gram- 
1659. fol. At the end of Somner’s mar. 
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prose is free from the laws of metre; for instance they pronounce 
pater as the Britons, and malus, and the like, which are counted 
short in metre. Yet I think it better to invoke God the Father 
reverently by lengthening the syllable, because God must not 
be subjected to the art of grammar. Valete O Pueruli in Domino.” 
In the Saxon preface to the same work, he tells us that after com- 
pleting his eighty homilies he undertook the grammar, “ because 
grammar is the key which unlocks the meaning of books... Every 
one that knows any good art is bound to make it useful to others, 
and to communicate to others the talent which God has lent 
him... Young men should learn wisdom; it is the business of 
elders to instruct them; for by learning faith is preserved, and 
every one that loves wisdom shall be happy. But to him who, 
being able, wants the will either to learn or teach, the appre- 
hension of sacred learning is forthwith deadened, and by degrees 
he departs from God. How should there be a supply of wise 
teachers for the people of God, unless they have been trained 
in learning while young? And how should faith be strong, if 
learning and teachers fail? Servants of God therefore and 
monks should take diligent heed, lest in our days sacred learn- 
ing fade or fail, as happened a few years since in England; 
so that no English priest could write or understand a Latin 
letter, until archbishop Dunstan and bishop £thelwold revived 
learning in the monastic life... Now I entreat in the Name of 
God, whoso shall think fit to transcribe this book, that he follow 
the copy exactly!: for it is not in my power [to hinder], if any 
be misled by the error of false copyists: and be it done at his 
peril, not mine. Heavy will be the guilt of the false copyist, 
unless he correct his blunders.” £lfric’s Colloquium ?, a Latin 
dialogue with an interlinear Saxon gloss “on the Hamiltonian 
system,” is a further evidence of his zeal in the cause of educa- 
tion. From the first sentences we gather his opinion respecting 
a question which is not without interest in our time. “D. Nos 
pueri rogamus te, Magister, ut doceas nos loqui Latialiter recte, 
quia idiotze sumus, et corrupte loquimur. M. Quid vultis loqui? 
D. Quid curamus quid loquamur nisi recta locutio sit, et utilis, 
non anilis, aut turpis? M. Vultis flagellari in discendo? D. Ca- 
rius est nobis flagellari pro doctrina, quam nescire; sed scimus 


1 Cf. Allfric’s Pref. to the Hepta- 2 Printed in Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta 
teuch, ad fin. Anglo-Saxonica, p. Lor seq. 
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te mansuetum esse, et nolle inferre plagas nobis, nisi cogaris 
a nobis.” From which sensible resolve of the Saxon boys we 
return to the Glossary. This consists of some 3000 Latin words, 
each rendered for the most part by one Saxon word, or by two 
or three synonyms; a few terms, as “cinctus Gabinus,” are ex- 
plained more at length. The words of each art or science are 
(or rather are said to be) classed together under such heads as 
“De Instrumentis Agricolarum ” (one is startled by finding here 
synagogue, heresy, superstition, gymnosophist, astrologer, agape), 
“ Nomina omnium hominum communiter,” &c.! 

The patriotic attempt of Dom Rivet (Histoire littéraire de la 
France, viii. 83 seq.) to establish the French descent of Johannes 
de Garlandia, has been defeated by the fairness of a later editor 
of that noble work, M. Victor Le Clere (ibid. xxi. 369 seq.), 
who has also proved that Johannes lived, not in the eleventh 
century, as Géraud maintained as late as 1837, but amid the 
intellectual stir of the thirteenth. For in a poem entitled De 
triumphis Ecclesie*, portions of which have been printed by 
Mr. Wright *, he thus at once acknowledges and repudiates his 
native land in words which might serve as the motto of “ Our 
own Correspondents,” 


Anglia cui mater fuerat, cui Gallia nutrix, 
Matri nutricem preefero mente meam. 


Another poem de Mysteriis Ecclesiw, published entire by Otto‘, 
commemorates the death of that Gemma pudicitie, ...flos philo- 
sophice, Aula decens morum, redolens velut area florum, Alexander 
of Hales, and is dedicated to Fulco, bishop of London. Now 
the irrefragable doctor, as Johannes himself tells us, died in 
1245, and Fulke Basset retained his see, spite of the need and 
greed of King and Pope’, from 1244 to 1259. Again, the triumph 
of the church which Johannes commemorates at greatest length 
is the Albigensian crusade (De Triumphis Ecclesia, iv. y. vi.), and 


1 New editions of the Grammar and __ Gissensis. 1842. pp. 86, 131—151. 
Glossary were on the A®lfric Society’s 5 Matth. Paris (an. 1255. p. 915. 
list of intended publications. Ed. Watts) has preserved the bishop’s 

2 Cotton MS. Claudius. A. x. fol. 86. reply to Henry’s threats: “ Auferant 

3 Essays on the literature...of | Episcopatum, quem tamen non possunt 


England in the middle ages. London. de jure auferre, Papa et Rex, qui me 
1846. i. 215—217. fortiores sunt. Tollant mitram; galea 


4 Comment. crit. in codd. biblioth, remanebit.” 
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in his Dictionary (art. 48) he tells us that he saw at Toulouse, 
among other engines of war, that by which Simon de Montfort 
was killed in 1218. Nor does chronology require us to doubt 
(with Tanner Biblioth. p. 309) that he is the same “magister 
Johannes de Gerlandia,” whom Roger Bacon (Opus minus ¢. 7) 
heard discourse on the orthography of orichaleum (or aurical- 
cum). Three several dictionaries have been ascribed to Johannes 
(Hist. lit. de la France, viii. 96,97) one of common, and another 
of obscure words, and a third of things. One of these was 
published at Paris in 1837 in the government series of Documents 
sur Uhist. de France (at the end of la Taille de Paris de 1292 in 
Paris sous Philippe le Bel). Nor is the dictionary out of place 
among historical documents, if one may judge from the notice 
of M. Le Clere, and from a “ liber, cui titulus Dictionarius, in 
quo inveniuntur nomina rerum multarum et nominatim herbarum 
et arborum sylvestrium que sunt in terris, magistri Johannis de 
Garlandia,” preserved in the library of Caius College (MS, 136. 
art. 3: ef. ibid. 385, arts. 1 and 3). This last, to which alone 
I have had access, has an interlinear French gloss, and appears 
from other indications to have been compiled for the use of the 
French university: e.g. having to speak of glovers, the author 
remarks by the way that the glovers of Paris have a trick of 
fleecing young scholars. The MS. contains a series of Lessons 
on Objects: for instance it begins with the human body: “ Sunt 
partes humani corporis pes, inferior cujus pars est planta callosa, 
talus rotundus; articuli quinque sunt divisi cum totidem ungui- 
bus.” In enumerating the fingers ‘“ pollicem, indicem, medium, 
medicum, auricularem,” it omits Isidorus’ explanations (Origg. 
xi. 1. 71), two of which may be new to the modern reader. 
“ Quartus... medicinalis, quod eo trita collyria a medicis colli- 
guntur. Quintus auricularis,...quod eo aurem scalpimus!” 
Except for the light which it throws upon contemporary man- 
ners the book seems in no respect to excel many earlier and 
later glossaries, but it had the good fortune to hold its ground 
for two centuries. Erasmus says of Deventer: “ Ea schola tune 
erat barbara. Prelegebatur Pater meus: exigebantur tempora. 
prelegebatur Ebrardus et Johannes de Garlandia!.” Perhaps 


1 De Vita Sua (Opp. Ed. 1703. Vol. _ scita celeberrimos reddidere. TH. Est- 
i. init.) Cf. Conflictus Thalie e Bar- ne quisquam? BA. Innumerabiles. 
bariei, Act.ii. “BA. Hos dico, quosea TH. Hui! rectissime; quasi vero nu- 
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however what provoked the malicious wit of Erasmus was the 
Multorum vocabulorum equivocorum Interpretatio or the Synonyma, 
which Pynson and De Worde printed more than once, the first 
“cum expositione magistri Galfridi Anglici” (Dibdin, Typogr. 
Ant. ii. 96 seq., 406 seq., 548), and both of which (if they are 
indeed different books) were commonly read in schools (Du 
Cange Praf.§ 45). The name Galfridus leads us to the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum. 

In the year 1440 Master Geoffry!, a Friar-Preacher (Domi- 
nican) of Lynn?, grieved by the prevailing barbarism, and 
pitying the destitution of young clerks whom he saw around 
him thirsting for instruction like harts for the waterbrooks, drew 
up for their use a slight compendium “ opus exile,” chiefly from 
“the Catholicon, Campus Florum and Diccionarium.” The most 
ignorant calumniator of the Middle Ages could not speak of the 
poor recluse (“sub regula paupertatis astrictus”) in more dis- 
paraging terms than he applies to himself. ‘ Rudis et inscius, 
plusque aptus discere quam docere,” he contents_himself for the 
most part with abbreviating the works of earlier grammarians, 
occasionally seeking counsel from the mouth of his betters, but 
very rarely venturing to pronounce sentence in his own proper 
person®, He arranges the English words in alphabetical order, 
first placing under every letter the nouns and other parts of 
speech except verbs, and then the verbs by themselves. Each 
English word is interpreted by one or more Latin words, whose 


merare eos nemo queat. Quod enim quis enim illum facile capiat, qui ne se 
aut unum est, aut nihil, nemo numeret. —_ipse quidem intelligat satis?” Erasmus 
Verumtamen vel numerare incipias, si has another fling at the glossaries in 
enumerare non sufficias. BA. Pre- his Synodus Grammaticorum. Cf. Rabe- 
cipuum omnium Floristam, quia floribus __lais, i. 14. 

sortitus estnomen. TH. Sed non bene 1 Promptorium Parvulorum (ed. 
olentibus. BA. Deinde Papiam. TH. Way), p. 387 n. But ‘‘a note, copied 
Doctissimum ; et quem primum diceres. by Hearne from a copy of the Promp- 
BA. Deinde Hugutionem. TH. Exi-  torium, states that the compiler of the 
mium. BA. Deinde Michaelem Modis- work was frater Ricardus Fraunces, 
tam. TH. Preclarum. BA. Deinde inter quatuor parietes pro Christo in- 
Jacobum Glossarium. TH. Mirabilem.  clusus.” Ibid. p. 83, n.2. See Tanner, 





BA. Et quem omnibus merito pretu- 
lerim Joannem de Garlandia, qui tanta 
verborum elegantia, tanta sententiarum 
pollet majestate, ut pauci admodum 
sint, qui eum capiant. TH. Immo 
nulli, nisi forte barbari sint et ipsi: 


p- 305. 

2 Lenne Episcopi. Jbid. Preface. 

3 «* Sepius vero ex inquisicione meli- 
orum, sed rarissime quamvis quandoque 
ex ingenio fallibili, et capite proprio 
personali.” 





} 
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gender, declension, &c. is noted; and in many cases English 
synonyms or paraphrases are added. The dialect employed is 
East Anglian, for the author had learnt no other from his infancy. 
The title of the work Promptorium parvulorum or clericorum 
denotes its use; from its brevity it would be readily procured and 
readily consulted by all clerks!. The preface ends in a strain 
which was natural to scholars who, having seldom any means of 
procuring books except by transcribing them with their own 
hand, and being at the mercy of any scribe who might wittingly 
or unwittingly travesty their most careful works, learnt to detest 
a blunder as worse than a crime: “I humbly with prayers en- 
treat all pedagogues, teachers and masters, that when they have 
examined this little work, they will approve what may by God’s 
assistance have been rightly written, and will piously correct and 
emend what is written ill or erringly; since humble grammarians 
and boys may look on this short volume, as on a mirror, and 
find freely and immediately the common words which belong to 
the Latin tongue; besides many may without a blush glean 
behind the reapers’ backs, who from age or any other cause are 
ashamed to learn what they know not. Whosoever therefore 
shall in this rude work discover any either profit or comfort for 
themselves, let them give thanks to God, and mercifully inter- 
cede for me a sinner.” Little did the good friar dream that 
after more than half a millennium, however exploded might be 
his etymologies’, his services to his mother-tongue would still be 
thankfully acknowledged, and that by the “pious corrections ” 
of a most zealous editor his lexicon would become not now 
a mere handbook for learners of Latin, but a standard authority 
for masters of English. Yet by sticking to his last,—writing 
East Anglian for East Angles, because he knew no better,—he 
has won the distinction, granted to few either writers or actors 
of his time, of being yet remembered in the age of railway 
reading. Assuredly if any still believe that all “ English” is 
contained in the Spectator and Johnson’s Dictionary, Mr. Way’s 


1 “Eo quod...pre brevitate sui aut or almos. Elimosina, roga. CAMPUS 
in promptu, aut de facili, a cunctis Frorum. et dicitur elimosina ab el, 


Clericis valeat possideri; et quod in eo 

queritur non discurrendo per multa, sed 

statim et in promptu poterit inveniri.” 
2 Take as a sample: ‘‘ Almesse, 


quod est Deus, et moys quod est aqua, 
quasi aqua Dei; quia sicut aqua extin- 
guit ignem, ita elimosina extinguit pecca- 
tum.” 








ees 
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elaborate notes to the Promptorium will introduce them toa new 
world, and teach them how much there is of living interest in 
even the driest works of the past when intelligently used. 

Mr. Way has added from a Harleian MS. a list of the sources 
from which the Promptorium is drawn. They are: “ Januensis 
in suo Catholicon, Uguitio in majori volumine, Uguitio versificatus, 
Brito, Mirivalensis in campo florum, Johannes de Garlondia in 
Diccionario scolastico, Commentarius curialium, Libellus miste- 
riorum qui dicitur Anglia que fulget, Merarius, Distigius, Robertus 
Kylwarbi, Alexander Neccham. Cum aliis variis libris et libellis 
inspectis et intellectis, Deo adjuvante cum tota curia celesti.” 
Some of these books are not known to be extant!, and others 
exist only in MS. or are very scarce; I have seen none but Gar- 
landia and the Catholicon, and must therefore refer the reader 
for a full account of them to Mr.Way’s preface, which is expected 
to appear with the third part of the Promptorium 2. 

To Gulielmus Brito, a Welsh Minorite (ob. 1356) are attri- 
buted Synonyma [Paris 1496, 1498, 1504), and an Opusculum 
difficilium vocabulorum Biblia, which is still unprinted*. Distigius 
or “liber vocatus equus” is a work of Johannes de Garlandia‘. 
Robert Kilwardby®, archbishop of Canterbury, a.p. 1272, and 
afterwards cardinal, left many fruits of his Oxford and Paris 
studies; his commentaries on Donatus and Priscian are probably 
the works here cited. Alexander Neckam, reputed foster-brother 
of Richard I., died abbot of Cirencester, A.p.1217. His Voca- 
bularium biblicum, Repertorium vocabulorum and De utensilibus 








1 Uguitio versificatus. Comm. cur. 
Mirival. in C. F. 

2 On the liber derivationum which 
Uguitio of Pisa, bishop of Ferrara (ob. 
circa A.D, 1210), compiled from Papias, 
see Du Cange, Pref. § 46, Pref. to the 
London Stephanus, Griisse Littertirge- 
schichte, ii. 3. 632, 665. It has not 
been printed, but was used with 
Isidorus, Papias, &c. by Johannes de 
Balbis, Dominican of Genoa, in his 
Catholicon or Summa. This is dated 
A.D. 1286, and has gone through many 
editions; it treats at great length of 
theological terms, citing the opinions of 
the fathers, &c. (Du Cange, § 47, Pref. 
to Steph., the references in Dibdin 


Typogr. Ant. ii. 88 n, and his Biblioth. 
Spencer. iii. 32—41, and Supplement, 
p- tor, Griisse, pp. 664, 665). The 
Catholicon parvum of Robert Veyse, 
a Benedictine of Hulme, Norfolk, was 
perhaps an abbreviation of the Catho- 
licon. The book was in the library of 
Qu. Col]. Cambr. (Bale, cent. xii. n. 44, 
Tanner, p. 733; and the Catalogue of 
Queens’ Library in the time of the first 
master,) but is now lost. 

3 Griisse 1. c. p. 666, Du Cange 
§ 49. 

4 Harl. MS. 1002 cited by Mr. Way 
(p. 221, n. 1). 

5 Tanner, 455, 456, Richardson’s 
Godwin, 96, 97. 
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have not been printed. The last is described by Mr. Wright’, 
as “the first of a class of tracts, common enough in later times, 
for teaching the scholars to remember the Latin names of 
different articles, by connecting them together in a descriptive 
narrative...The author begins by describing the different 
apartments of a house from the kitchen to the bedroom, the 
furniture, and the implements used in each, and the whole range 
of domestic economy, with enumerations of different kinds of 
provisions, articles of dress, &c.; he goes in the same way 
through the different parts of a castle, with its stores, arms, and 
soldiers; next we have farming, the different trades and profes- 
sions, &c. The words are accompanied by an interlinear version 
in French, and each paragraph is followed by a grammatical 
commentary, which is evidently the composition of some later 
teacher of Neckam’s school.” Mr, Wright, who has given two 
instances of the jests which Neckam’s name provoked, has 
omitted a better than either: 


“Versus Nechami Cirencestris ad Philippum Repingdunum 
Leicestr. Abbatem. 
Phi nota feetoris, lippus malus omnibus horis, 
Phi feetor, lippus, totus malus ergo Philippus. 


Philippi responsio. 
Es niger et nequam dictus cognomine Necham: 
Nigrior esse potes, nequior esse nequis.” 

Leland’s Itinerary (ed. 1744) vi. 48 (= 54). 
Before we pass to the more ambitious labours undertaken 
under the auspices of the Tudors or their ministers, we may 
borrow from Mr. Way? a notice of “the Latin-English Dictionary, 
entitled Medulla Grammatices, compiled, according to Bale, by 
the same author as the Promptorium,...as likewise [of] the 
same work in its printed form, under the title of the Ortus? 


1 Biographia Britannica Literaria 
(published under the superintendence of 
the Royal Society of Literature), Anglo- 
Norman period, p. 451. Mr. Wright 
has printed some specimens of Neckam’s 
poems; M. du Méril (Poésies inédites 
du moyen dge précédées d’une histoire 
de la fable Esopique. Paris, 1854) has 
since brought to light 42 fables which 


bear his name, and which Bernhardy 
(Grundriss der rim. Litteratur. 3rd ed. 
p- 579) commends for their vigour of 
style. See also Tanner, p. 538. 

2 Pref. pp. ix. x. 

3 i.e. Hortus. In all the extant 
copies the variations of the text, as 
Mr. Way tells us, are very great. In 
the title of Wynkyn de Worde’s first 
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Vocabulorum;” and again of the Catholicon Anglicum, “a highly 
valuable MS. dated 1483, consisting of an English and Latin 
Dictionary, wholly distinct from the Promptorium, and written 
apparently in the North-Eastern parts of England.” Nor should 
we forget the vocabularies, sentences, and other grammatical 
treatises of John Stanbridge, of his pupil Robert Whitinton, and 
of Whitinton’s rival William Horman, which were read in schools 


during great part of the sixteenth century, and are still of use, 


especially Horman’s Vulgaria, to the student of our mother- 


tongue}, 


edition, A.D. 1500 (Dibdin Typogr. 
Antiq. ii. 88) the Medulla Grammatices 
is named with the Catholicon, Gemma 
Vocabulorum, &c., as sources from 
which the Ortus was derived. So in 
the colophon of the edition of Oct. 22, 
1518 (ibid. p. 91). In Wynkyn de 
Worde’s and Pynson’s editions of the 
Promptorium (ibid. ii. 155 seq. 416 seq., 
also printed by Julian Notary, 585) it 
is entitled ‘Promptuarium parvulorum 
clericorum quod apud nos Medulla 
grammatice appellatur,’ and in De 
Worde’s edition of Sept. 5, 1516 there 
is this note at the end: “‘Ad lectorem., 
And yf ye can not fynde a laten worde, 
or englysshe worde acordynge to your 
purpose in thys present boke so shall 
ye take ortus vocabulorum, the whyche 
is more redyer to fynden a latyn worde 
after the A. B.C., and englysshe therof 
folowynge for thys boke is thus ordened 
for to fynde a laten after ony maner of 
worde in englysshe for them that wyl 
lerne to wryte or speke latyn. and be 
cause that no man or chylde shall her- 
after have ony dyffyculte more to serche 
for ony latyn or englysshe worde. ther- 
fore we have ordened this lybell in smal 
volum for to bynde with Ortus Voca- 
bulorum moost necessary for chyldren.” 
And the colophon: ‘‘Ad laudem et 
honorem omnipotentis dei et intemerate 
genetricis eius finit excellentissimum 
opus scolasticis anglie quam maxime 
necessarium. quod merito medulla gram- 
matices apud nos, vel paruulorum 





promptuarium nuncupatur. Impressum 
Londoniis per wynandum de worde hac 
in vrbe in vico anglice (the flete strete) 
appellato sub solis intersignio commo- 
rantem Anno domini M.cccce.xvi. die 
vero. v. mensis Septem.” Dibdin (Bib- 
lioth. Spencer. Suppl. p. 241) calls the 
Promptuarium Parvulorum an abridge- 
ment of the Promptorius Puerorum. 
Compare Pynson’s ‘Promptorius Pue- 
rorum’ (15 May, 1499) with De Worde’s 
‘Promptuarium Parvulorum’ (Sept. 5, 
1516: both in the Univ. Libr.). The 
omissions are principally of references 
to authorities, &c., and the Promptorius 
has ‘ Promptorium parvulorum sive 
clericorum’ as a second title. 

1 See for all three Wood’s Athene. 
William Lilye, after a fierce struggle 
with Whitinton and Horman, remained 
master of the field, by his own merits 
and the favour of king Harry and 
convocation. (See Fuller’s Church 
Hist. book v. sect. 1. §§$ 17 seqq. 
ed. Brewer, where he gives the origin 
of the sentences: Audito rege Doro- 
berniam proficisci; meruit sub rege 
in Gallia, &c.). Stanbridge’s Acci- 
dence is described by Dibdin (7'ypogr. 
Antigq. ii. 448, iii. 47, 588). His ‘Vo- 
cabula’ (ibid. ii. gt —95, 448, iii. 46) is 
a collection of Latin words, arranged 
according to subjects, with an inter- 
linear English gloss. It is in halting 
hexameters, of the style which Commo- 
dianus had long before carried to perfec- 
tion. Thomas Newton, of Queens’ col- 
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§ 3. Elyot. 


In 1538 Sir Thomas Elyot of Jesus College, Cambridge’, a 
friend of Sir Thomas More, whose “elegance in translating did 
sever itself from all equals,” and whose “Governour” has been 
reprinted in our own day, dedicated to the king as Supreme 
Head in earth immediately under Christ of the Church of Eng- 
land “an excellent dictionary of Latin and English, if not the 
first, the best of that kind in that age; and England then 
abounding with so many learned clergymen, I know not which 
more to wonder at, that they missed, or he hit on, so necessary 
a subject.” Elyot had served Henry as ambassador in the 
matter of the divorce, and professes himself greatly indebted to 


Cooper. 


lege, Cambridge, schoolmaster and poet, 
(Wood’s Athen. ed. Bliss. ii. 5) prepared 
for John Allde the printer (London 
1577. 4to. unknown to Dibdin ; in the 
Cambridge Library) a revised edition, 
but took care to guard his credit by the 
saving clause ‘‘ observata interim (quoad 
ejus fiert potuit) carminis ratione,” and 
by the hexastich: 


Multa libro hoc (fateor) male condita 
carmina squalent, 
Nec metrice observant legis ubique 
sonum, 
Scabritiem trutines verborum et hiulca 
glabreta, 
Ipsaque inepta metro nomina multa 
notes. 
Non dubito, lance hee bene cum libra- 
veris equa, 
Quin fueris studiis equior inde meis. 


Even this edition has such verses as 
‘‘Sarcula, pala, palus, sudes, bipallia, 
vallus.” Far more correct is ‘‘Stan- 
brigii Embrion relimatum &c,” (2nd ed. 
1630, Qu. Coll. Library; 4th ed. 1649. 
Univ. Libr. ; 13th ed. 1664 in St. John’s 
Library). This was the last labour of 
John Brinsley, Bp. Hall’s brother-in- 
law, schoolmaster of Ashby (Life of his 
pupil Wm. Lilly the astrologer, ed. 
1774. pp. 5—8, Wood, ii. 40) and author 
of the ZLudus Literarius, a valuable 


work on education, whose son John 
Brinsley of Emmanuel was ejected from 
Yarmouth. (Calamy, Nonconf. Mem.) For 
Whitinton’s works see Dibdin, ii. 172— 
203 (especially his master Stanbridge’s 
verses on p. 200), 449—453, iii. 46; for 
Horman’s ibid. 286, 287, 479—482, 
and for both Herbert’s Ames, Index: 
St. John’s Library possesses several 
of Pynson’s, De Worde’s, Notary’s 
and Treveris’ editions of Whitinton’s 
grammatical tracts; a fragment of De 
Worde’s edition of Whitinton’s Epi- 
grammata (10 kal. Mai. 1519); Stan- 
bridge’s Vulgaria and Gradus Com- 
parationum by Treveris (no date, un- 
known to Dibdin); Horman’s Vulgaria 
by Pynson, 1519; all among Thomas 
Baker’s books, 

1 Baker, in Wood’s Athen. ed. Bliss, 
i. 153. See on Elyot the Index to 
Strype, the Biographical Dictionaries, 
and Sir H. Ellis, Orig. Lett. i. 2. 113 seq. 

2 Fuller's Worthies. 8vo. ed. i. 257. 
Gouldman in his Preface says of Elyot 
that he ‘‘first brake the ice as to our 
English tongue.” Similarly Dr. Thomas 
Holland, regius professor of divinity at 
Oxford, ‘‘esteemed,” says Wood, ‘‘by 
the precise men of his time and after 
‘another Apollos, mighty in scriptures, 
and so familiar with the fathers, as if 
he himself was a father, and in the 
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his highness for counsel in the work: “About a yere passed, J 
beganne a Dictionarie, declaring latine by englishe;... But whyles 
it was printyng, and uneth the half deale performed, your hygh- 
nes being informed therof, by the reportes of gentyll maister 
Antony Denny, for his wysedome and diligence worthily callyd 
by your highnesse into your priuie Chamber, and of Wyllyam 
Tildisley, keper of your gracis lybrarie, and after mooste specially 
by the recommendation of the most honourable lorde Crumwell, 
lorde priuie seale &c. conceyued of my labours a good expecta- 
tion, and declaryng your moste noble and beneuolent nature, in 
fauouring them that wyll be well occupied, your hyghnesse in 
the presence of dyuers of your noble men, commendynge myne 
enterprise, affirmed, that if J wolde ernestely trauayle therin, your 
highnes, as well with your excellent counsaile, as with suche 
bokes as your grace had, and J lacked, wolde therin ayde me. 
Wherfore incontinent J caused the printer to cesse, and be- 
ginninge at the letter M, where J lefte, J passed forth to the 
last letter with a more diligent study. And that done, J efte- 
sones returned to the fyrst letter, and with a semblable diligence 
performed the remnant...and vnder your gracious gouernaunce, 
your highnesse being myn onely mayster,...hauynge fynished 
for this tyme this symple Dictionarie, wherin J dare affirme, 
may be found a thousand mo latine wordes, than were together 
in any one Dictionarie publyshed in this royalme at the tyme 
whan J fyrste began to write this commentarie, which is almost 
two yeres passed...gyuynge to your maiestie mooste hartye 
thankes, as to the chiefe author therof, by whose gracious 








schoolmen, as if he himself had been 
*” I quote from 
his verses in praise of Rider. 

**Clarus honore equitis Thomas Eliota, 


a seraphical doctor. 


peritus 
Juris, et Angligenz nobilitatis honos, 
Verba Latina Anglo primum sermone 
diserte 
Reddidit, atque Anglis lexica prima 
dedit. 
Postea Couperus librum congessit in 
unum 
Et Stephani gazas atque Eliotis opes. 
Herculeus labor ille fuit, nec laurea 
laudi 


Defuit: en volitat docta per ora 
virdm. 
Thomasius sequitur, quem Granta Aca- 
demia laudat, 
Lexica grammaticis quod daret apta 
scholis. 
His Rider accedit, non re, verum 
imméra voce, 
Couperum, Thomam, teque Eliota 
sequens. 
Et nova verba docet, 
cuncta novato 
Digerit, ut nostre 
schol.” 


simul ordine 


consulat ille 
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meanes menne beinge studious, may vnderstande better the 
latine tunge in syxe monethes, than they mought haue doone 
afore in thre yeres, withoute perfyte instructours, whyche are 
not many, and suche as be, are not easy to come by: the cause J 
nede not reherse, sens J ones declared it in my booke called the 
Gouernour [c. 15], whiche aboute viii. yeres passed, J dydde 
dedicate unto your hyghnesse!,” &c. Next comes a Latin address 
“Jectoribus vere doctis.” Throughout the book the authors 
from whose works the words or phrases are taken are named in 
the margin. At the end tables of weights, measures, and coins, 
Hebrew, Greek and English, with an introduction and epilogue’. 
A contemporary testimony to the value of Elyot’s labours, and 
at the same time a graphic picture of Cambridge studies in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, is furnished by the preface to 
Baret’s Alvearie. ‘“Aboute eighteene yeeres*® agone, hauing 
pupils at Cambridge studious of the Latine tongue, I vsed them 
often to write Epistles and Theames together, and dailie to 
translate some peece of English into Latine, for the more 


1 I owe this extract to Herbert 
(pp. 43°, 431), not having access to 
any edition previous to Cooper's of 
1552. The editions of the years 1538, 
1542, 1545 were all from the press of 
the royal printer Thos. Berthelet (Herb. 
pp. 441, 450, who gives reasons for 
believing that there were two editions 
in 1538). Tanner (p. 259) names an 
edition of the year 1541; so too Wood 
and the Biogr. Brit. arts. Cooper, Elyot. 
Has any one seen this edition? In the 
preface to ‘‘The Image of Governance,” 
1541 (Herbert p. 439), Elyot shews that 
he could turn criticism to good account ; 
‘My Dictionary declaringe latyne by 
englishe, by that tyme that I have 
performed it, shall not only serue for 
children, as men have excepted it, but 
also shall be commodiouse for them 
which perchaunce be well lerned.” Com- 
pare Cooper's Preface (ed. 1552): 
‘¢Eliota, vir imprimis bonarum litera- 
rum studiosus, et multis nominibus 
optime de republica meritus, cum Bib- 
liothecam suam aggrederetur, malevo- 
lorum calumuias et reprehensiones se 


plurimum vereri, et hanc operam Criti- 
corum dentibus esse valde obnoxiam 
predicabat. Solent enim hujusmodi 
homines in alienis laboribus non que 
utilia videantur observare, sed que im- 
prudentia preterlapsa sint, summo 
studio notare, et carpere, adeoque sin- 
gulos convellere literarum apices, ut, si 
quid paulum modo retortum sit, id suo 
more convitiis exagitent. Cui mens 
quam vera presagiebat, vel hinc satis 
perspicuum est, quod Dictionarium hu- 
jus Latino-anglicum mirifico studios 
juventutis amore exceptum, postquam 
errata quedam essent in eodem depre- 
hensa, ita ccepit maledictis figi, acsi 
Eliota nullam fuisset industria sua 
laudem meritus, nec tantis quicquam 
laboribus doctrine et literarum studi- 
osis profuisset.” 

2 «The whole contains L18, in sixes. 
Colophon, ‘Thomas Berthelet, regius ir 
pressor excudebat, Anno M.D.XXXVIII.’ 
Folio.” Herbert. 

3 The first edition of the Alvearie 
was printed in 1573. 
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speedie and easie attaining of the same. And after we had a 
little begun, perceiuing what great trouble it was to come run- 
ning to me for euerie worde they missed, (knowing then of no 
other Dictionarie to helpe us, but Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie, 
which was come out a little before:) I appointed them certaine 
leaues of the same booke euerie daie to write the english before 
the Latin, and likewise to gather a number of fine phrases out 
of Cicero, Terence, Cesar, Liuie, &c., and to set them vnder 
severall titles, for the more readie finding them againe at their 
neede. Thus within a yecre or two, they had gathered together 
a great volume, which (for the apt similitude betweene the good 
Scholers and diligent Bees in gathering their waxe and honie 
into their Hiue) I called then their Aluearie, both for a me- 
moriall, by whom it was made, and also by this name to incou- 
rage others to the like diligence, for that they shoulde not see 
their worthie praise for the same, vnworthilie drowned in ob- 
liuion.” But readers became more fastidious. Great complaints 
were raised that “by too strict following Calepine, the mistakes 
of impressions, or his own haste and oversight!” Elyot had fallen 
into innumerable blunders. Hereupon Berthelet the printer 
“singulari vir in bonas literas amore preeditus” entrusted the 
preparation of a new edition to Thomas Cooper, who so much 
enlarged and improved the book from time to time, that it may 
be questioned whether any subsequent English labourer in the 
same field has made an equal advance. 

Cooper had been educated, like many others who have since 
risen to eminence, as a chorister of Magd. Coll. Oxford”, and be- 
came master of that school; afterwards in acknowledgement of his 
learned labours* Queen Elizabeth conferred on him successively 


1 Gouldman’s Preface, citing 


3 “Of him (Bp. Cooper) I can 
Cooper, who however does not name say much, and I should do him great 
Calepinus as the source of Elyot in wrong if I should say nothing; for he 
ed. 1552 or any later edition; but was indeed a reverend man, very well 
Gouldman seems to have used ed. 1548, learned, exceedingly industrious; and 

2 See Dr. Bloxam’s valuable Register which was in those days counted a 
of Magd. Coll. Oxf. i. 7—10. The great praise to him, and a chief cause 
chief authorities for Cooper’s life are of his preferment, he wrote that great 
collected in Cassan’s Lives of the Dictionary, that yet bears his name.” 





Bishops of Winchester vol. ii. See too Sir John Harrington’s Brief View of 


the biographical dictionaries, and the 
indexes to Strype and to the Parker 
Series. 


the State of the Church of England &e. 
Lond. 1653, oct. p. 63 (reprinted in 
Harrington’s Nuge Antique, vol. i.); 
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the deaneries of Christ Church and Gloucester, and the bishop- 
rics of Lincoln and Winchester. His wife’s shrewish temper and 
loose life made him the butt of the wits’, and of “Martin the 
Metropolitane,” who could not brook his loyalty to the rival pri- 
mate “John Canterburie the worshipfull Paltripolitan?.” In ad- 
dition to graver sins, Mrs. Cooper is said to have played her hus- 
band the trick ascribed by tradition to Newton’s dog Diamond. 
“Dr. Edw. Davenant told me,” says Aubrey ®, “that this learned 
man had a shrew to his wife, who was irreconcileably angrie with 
him for sitting up late at night compileing his Dictionarie. When 
he had halfe donne it, she had the opportunity to gett into his 
studie, tooke all his paines out in her lap, and threw it into the 
fire, and burnt it. Well, for all that, that good man had so great 
a zeale for the advancement of learning, that he began it again, 
and went through with it to that perfection that he hath left it to 
us a most usefull worke.” The story would have been a godsend 
to Martin, who can make the best of the most unpromising case, 
as will appear from a few specimens of his skill‘. “His Lord- 
ship of Winchester is a great Clarke, for he hath translated his 
Dictionarie, called Copers Dictionarie, verbatim out of Robert 
Stephanus his Thesaurus, and ilfavored to they say®.” ‘ He 
was corrector to the printer in Fleet-street, that printed Eliot’s 
Dictionary: Cooper translated a piece of Rob. Stephanus his 


extracted without notice, by honest 4 Cooper’s ‘‘Admonition to the 
Anthony (Athene, i. 609. It would people of England against Martin Mar- 





greatly add to the value of this un- 
rivalled collection, if the sources from 
which it so largely draws were indicated. 
For instance, whole paragraphs in this 
article and in others relating to other 
lexicographers, are borrowed from 
Gouldman’s preface. ) 

1 See the verses in Athene Oxon. i. 
609 seq. 

2 Martin Marprelate’s Epitome, ed. 
Petheram. 1843. p. 38. Nothing proves 
more clearly the apathy which prevails 
in England on the subject of Church 
history, than the discouraging reception 
given to the learned publisher’s re- 
print of these curious tracts. 

3 Letters from the Bodleian, &c. ii. 


290. 


prelate,” 1589, (Petheram. 1847) was 
answered in “ Hay (?.e. Ha’ye) any worke 
for Cooper?” (Petheram. 1845), and in 
‘“More Work for Cooper,” which was 
unfinished when the press was seized. 
The question of the authorship of these 
pieces is not well ascertained. Hooker’s 
friend Matth. Sutcliffe (Answere to 
Throckmorton, p. 7b, p. 70 b) ascribes it 
to Penry and Throckmorton; Mr. 
Petheram to Penry; but Mr. Maskell 
and Mr. Waddington (John Penry, the 
Pilgrim Martyr, London, 1854. Ap- 
pendix E) deny that there is sufficient 
evidence to bring it home to the 
martyr.” 

5 Marprelate’s Epistle (ed. Petheram, 


p- 59). 
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Thesaurus, and joined it to the same with a few phrases, and so 
bereved the famous knight of his labors!.”. “My L. of Win- 
chester (like a monstrous hypocrite, for he is a very duns, not 
able to defend an argument, but till he come to the pinch, he 
will cog and face it out, for his face is made of seasoned wainscot, 
and wil lie as fast as a dog can trot)?.” “If my L. of Winchester 
vnderstood eyther Greeke or Hebrew, as they say he hath no 
great skill in neyther: I woulde pray your priesdomes to tell me 
which is the better scholler, Walter Trauers, or Thomas Cooper?.” 
“Manye would write against him, by reason of his bomination 
learning... him that pronounced Lulojin for Eulogein in the 
pulpit:..whom a papist made to beleeue, that the greek word 
Eulogein, that is to giue thanks, signifieth to make a cross in 
the forhead: pyhyhyhy. I cannot but laugh, pyhyhyhy. I can- 
not but laugh to think that an old soaking student in this learned 
age, is not ashamed to be so impudent as to presume to deale 
with a papist, when he hath no grue [7. e. ot3é ypi| in his pocked*.” 
“T meane not now you grosse beastes, of any commotion as 
profane T. C. like a sensles wretch, not able to vnderstand an 
English phrase, hath giuen out®;” “a siely Schoolemaster, being 
also as vnlearned, as a man of that trade and profession can be, 
with any honestie®.” ‘You sodden headed Asse you’;” “Tom 
Tubtrimmer®;” “ Lucian of Winchester®.” He is an unpreaching 
prelate, and a cardplayer!°; he is cholerick, he wears “a braue 
sattin gowne!!;” he is a tyrant, he writes “a long period of but 
38 lines !*;” he forbids Meg Lawson the shrew at Paul’s gate to 
go to Lambeth by water!®, These samples of Martin’s gall will 
enable us to appreciate the forbearance of his adversary, who, 
though a most laborious student even for that age of hard 


. 





1 Dialogue against the Bishops, 10 Jbid. 15. Cf. Pap with a Hatchet, 
quoted by Tanner, p. 198. 15. 
2 Epistle, p. 43. 11 Epist. 20. 


3 Ibid. 36. 
4 Hay any Work, p. 10. Cf. p. 22. 
5 Ibid. 41. ‘Profane T. C.” is 
Thomas Cooper, ‘“T. C.” simple, 
Hooker's T. C., Thos. Cartwright; as 
is explained afterwards, p. 62. 
6 Ibid. 43, 44. 
Ibid. 47. 
8 Ibid. 54, 60. 
9 Jbid. p. 74. 
Vou. IV. March, 1857. 


13 Hay any Work, 75. 

13 Mrs. Lawson made herself suffi- 
ciently notorious. See Bancroft’s Dawn- 
gerous positions, 153, ‘‘ Conferences in 
the Fleet, 1590,” p. 57 (Cf. respecting 
Cooper, pp. 48—66), An Almond for a 
Parrat, 7, 13, Epist. 12, Hay any Work, 
62. See further for Cooper’s dealings 
with the puritans the rare volume 
‘* Parte of a Register,” pp. 94—100. 
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readers !, and author of works which have not lost their interest 
even now”, thus quietly meets the charges of dulness and laziness 
brought against him. “ As for the reproch of ‘want of learning,’ 
hee will not striue much with them. The Bishoppe hath not 
vsed (God bee thanked) to vaunt himselfe of great learning. 
Neyther doth he disdaine to be accounted vnlearned of these 
men, which many yeares since contemned Bishoppe Jewell as a 
man of no deepe learning, and euen of late daies could saie that 
Erasmus was no Diuine. His praier is, that the small measure 
of knowledge, which it pleased God to giue him in the continu- 
ance of fiftie yeeres studie, may be employed to the glorie of 
God, and the benefite of his Countrey. It is knowen® fiue and 
fourtie yeres since, that he was Master of Art, and Student of 
Diuinitie, and disputed in that facultie+: since which time, hee 
was neuer drawen from that exercise of good learning. This is 
his greatest comfort, that since he was a yong man in Magdalen 
Colledge in Oxford, hee hath been brought vp in the loue of the 
Gospell, and was reasonablie able to confirme his conscience, 
and to represse the aduersary, not only by the holy scriptures, 
but also by the writings of the ancient Fathers, and the best 
authors of this age since the renewing of the Gospell, as he 
hath many honest and learned men witnesses yet aliue®.” But 
it is time to turn from the much-enduring man to his work. 

The first edition was printed in 1548 °, and professed to be en- 
riched with above 33,0007 words and phrases very needful for the 
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1 See the Index to Strype. 

2 The Parker Society has republished 
his ‘‘ Answer in Defence of the Truth, 
against the Apology of Private Mass,” 
and Mr. Petheram his “ Admonition.” 
Parker (Strype’s Parker, p. 465) thought 
his exposition of the Lessons from the 
Old Testament worthy of a place in 
every parish church. 

3 “Many did not know... that 
father Thomas tubtrimmer of Win- 
chester, good old student, is a master 
of Arts of 45 yeares standing. Many 
I say, were ignorant of these things, 
and many other prettie toyes, vntil you 
wrote this prettie booke.” Hay any 
Work, 8. 


4 He was moderator in Moral Dis- 
putations Sept. 3, 1566, when Queen 
Elizabeth graced St. Mary’s with her 
presence, and highly commended him: 
Wood’s Hist. and Antig. of Oxford. (ed. 
Gutch) ii. 160. 

5 Admonition, 60, 61. 

6 Herbert had not seen this edition, 
but inferred its existence from a passage 
in the dedication of Cooper’s Chronicle, 
printed by Thos. Berthelet, 1549. “I 
dyd of late exhibite the correction of 
Sir Thomas Eliote’s Dictionarie to the 
kinges most royall maiestee, to testifie 
my louing and obedient herte towards 
his highnesse.”—Herbert’s Ames, 453. 

7 The Bodleian catalogue says 
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knowledge of the Latin tongue. This edition I have not seen, and 
must leave to others to describe; but of all that followed, thanks 
to our Cambridge libraries, I can speak from personal examina- 
tion. In 1552! appeared “ Bibliotheca Eliote. Eliotes Dictio- 
narie the second tyme enriched, and more perfectly corrected, 
by Thomas Cooper, schole maister of Maudlens in Oxforde. 
This last edicion, beside the addicion and correction of verie 
manie thynges, hath the proper names of most herbes that be 
agreed of among physicions: the correction of weightes, measures 
and coynes, with the applyinge of the same to our tyme. Lon- 
dini in zedibus T. Bertheleti. Cum priuilegio.” Colophon: “ Thus 
endeth this dictionarie printed at London in the house of Thomas 
Berthelet, Anno Domini M.D.LII. The x. daie of December. 
Cum priuilegio.” Then follows a dedication “ Eximio viro D. 
Haddono Muszi Magdalenensis apud Oxonienses presidi: et 
ceteris ejusdem collegii sociis, ac bonarum literarum studiosis, 
Cooperus ibidem ludi literarii professor. S. D.” This president 
is the famous poet and orator, master of Trinity Hall and pro- 
fessor of laws at Cambridge, Waiter Haddon’, who when Cheke 
and Smith had been called away to public life, remained, says 
Ascham, alone and unapproached amid their puny successors®. 
With him Cooper had but very recently become acquainted, but 





twenty-three, which is I suppose the 
authority followed by Griisse, Litterdir- 
geschichte, iii. t. 1256. But Professor 
Conington, who kindly examined the 
book to clear up the point, found xxxiii 
in the title page. So too Gouldman. 
Cooper’s Latin preface is less precise: 
“ Vocabulorum aliquot millia adjecimus, 
et verborum significationes innumeras.”’ 

1 Cf. Herbert, p. 454, or Dibdin, iii. 
337, 338. Copies are in the University 
and St. John’s libraries, Cambridge. 

2 Correct from Strype (see Index), 
and Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 136 seq., 
Le Neve’s Fasti, iii. 562, ed. Hardy, 
where Haddon is called James, though 
in p. 679 the master of Trinity Hall is 
truly said to have removed to Magd. 
Coll. Oxford. 

3 «*Tn hance studendi viam plurimi, 
Joannis Checi et Thomz Smithi exem- 


plis, preceptis, ingeniis, consiliis provo- 
cati, ingressisunt. Hi duo, olim hujus 
Academie, nunc totius reipublice, in eo 
splendore aulico, preclara lumina emi- 
nent....Sunt quoque hic Cantabrigiz 
multi preclari viri, inter quos tamen 
sic elucet summus amicus meus Gual- 
terus Haddonus, hujus Academie nunc 
procancellarius, ut cum illis superiori- 
bus duobus comparandus, non in nos- 
trum numerum aggregandus esse vide- 
atur.” Aschami Epistole, Oxon. 1703, 
p- 20. Cf. ibid. 3, 299 seq. (where 
Ascham as public orator acknowledges 
the impulse which Haddon had given 
to the study of civil law). Haddon’s 
orations, epistles, and poems, edited by 
Thomas Hatcher, remain a lasting 


proof of his refined scholarship and 
poetic feeling. Cf. Parkhurst’s Zpigr. 
(1573), PP- 50, 177. 
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to the rest of the society he had been long bound by common 
studies, and every tie of gratitude. His first thought therefore, 
when some months before he had resumed the task of correcting 
and enlarging Elyot, was to consecrate to their name the fruit 
of his spare moments. Nor did he trench upon the royal pre- 


rogative, by associating subjects with the king. If his first duty 


was to his highness, his second was to the college, which had 
freely bred him. Indeed so intricate and so various was his 
work, as to require on the one hand all a monarch’s authority to 
abash the petulance of its illwillers, and on the other hand all 
the penetration and courtesy of scholars to detect and emend 
its errors. He would not trumpet forth the superiority of the 
new edition at the outset, but leave them to discover it by use. 
And so he takes his leave. Next follow copies of Latin elegiacs; 
five couplets by John Heron, schoolmaster of Rochester, a noted 
versifier and translator!, but this is not a happy specimen of his 
powers: its chief interest lies in its carrying us back to times 
when it was a novel luxury to possess a dictionary. The authors, 
he says, seem to aim at making a Timothy of every English 
boy :— 
Et plane felix puer est, cui tot documenta 
Sint veluti in cunis tradita molliculis. 
Anglia nunc dicat, felix stas Edoardi, 
Quo puero, pueris optima queeque cadunt. 


Next, fourteen elegiac verses by Nicolaus Grimoaldus, who 
also closes with four sapphic stanzas, Grimoald, Grimald, or 
Grimbold, a B.A. of Christ’s College, Cambridge, afterwards 
removed to Oxford; Ridley, whose chaplain he was, styled him 
“a man of much eloquence both in the English and also in the 
Latin;” and he “has the credit of being the second writer of 
English blank verse*.” Ridley’s confidence, however, was mis- 
placed; Grimoald recanted in the Marian persecution, and played 
the spy upon his braver associates*. Nevertheless we must 
award his verses the palm for neatness and correctness, 


1 Wood’s Athen. i. 188, Tanner, 399, State Papers, 1547—1580, p. 47). 


who mentions his verses before Veron (see 2 Dr. Bliss in Athene Oxon. i. 409, 
below) ed. 1552. In the State Paper where a specimen is given. 
Office is a letter of his to Cecil (Nov. 3 Indexes to Strype and to the 


27, 1552) applying for the appointment Parker Series. 
to a prebend, (Lemon’s Calendar of 
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Messibus, ecce, novis iterum sunt horrea plena; 
Usibus ut promas, o philomuse, tuis. 

Seque adeo victos duri fateantur agrestes. 
Rustica res tanti nulla laboris eget. 

Quid non expugnat vigilans industria? Quid non 
Mens ardore potest? sedulitate, manus? 

Scriptores recitant quae multa vocabula multi, 
Omnia sunt uno dinumerata libro. 

Hic patrias voces omnes formasque loquendi, 
Romanasque omnes unicus Anglus habet. 

Verba, notz rerum, sic ordine cuncta notantur, 
Uno ut contuitu singula nosse queas. 

Queis caruere patres, tantoque feruntur honore; 
His operis fretus, tu mihi quantus eris ? 


The sapphics have little that is noticeable, except the motive 
suggested to schoolboys for plying their dictionaries. 

Sic amor si quem tenet... 

* * * * * * 

Te ducem primum, Coopere, captet. 


“ Thomas Biclzus Magdalenensis” interposes fourteen elegiacs 
between Grimoald’s two copies. Bickley was one of the Marian 
exiles; afterwards warden of Merton, and in 1585 bishop of 
Chichester, in which capacity he fell under the lash of Marpre- 
late'. If however he surpassed Grimoald in religious constancy, 
he fell behind him in poetic skill. Here he merely tells us that 
by his incessant labours Cooper had supplied students with arms 
against barbarism either in the Latin or English tongues. Next 
we read?: “To the most puisant and mightie prince Edward the 
vi, by the grace of god kynge of Englande, France and Irelande, 
defender of the faith, and of the churche of Englande, and 
also of Irelande in earth the supreme head: your most humble 
and obedient subiecte Thomas Cooper hertily wyssheth all grace 
and peace from god with long reigne, honour, helth and pro- 
speritee. 


1 «But what do I speake of our famous dunses be dead.” Epistle, p. 59. 
bishop’s learning, as long as bishop See also Wood, ii. 839, with the Strype 
Ouerton, bishopp Bickley, bishop Mid- and Parker indexes. 
dleton, the Deane of Westminster, 2 Extracts are printed in Strype’s 
doctor Cole, D. Bell, with many others Eccl. Mem. ii. 433 fol. ed. 
are liuing, I doubt me whether all the 
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“ Whan I had atchiued my labours (suche as they be) in casti- 
gatyng and augmentyng this Dictionarie, in time past compiled 
by Sir Thomas Eliote, and dedicated to the most renouned 
prince your deare and lovynge father: I longe doubted with my 
selfe (most gracious soueraigne lorde) whether I nowe in like 
maner might be so bolde, as to exhibite the same to your impe- 
riall maiestee.” He felt it to be a great presumption in him 
“so simple a person, to set abrode the castigacion of suche 
a worke vnder the name, title, and protection of so noble and 
great a prince: yet,” he continues, “ consideryng and weighyng 
in my mynde the benygne Clemencie, that so brightly shyneth 
in your most gracious countinance, and the excellent towardnesse 
of vertue, godly zele and feruent desyre of good learnyng, that 
already appeareth in your hyghnesse, I was wonderfully encou- 
raged, and conceiued a great boldnesse hardily to aduenture the 
same...Iam throughly persuaded that I can not accomplisshe 
the duitie of a kynde and louing subiecte, vnlesse I dooe with 
this simple token or poore earnest peanie geue due testimonie 
of my good hert toward your maiestee, and glad mind for the 
wonderfull grace and towardnesse that dooeth so abundantly 
shew and declare it selfe in your highnesse minoritee and child- 
hode. For what subiecte indued with common sense and reason, 
doeth not euen now in these your tendre yeres clerely perceiue 
your godly inclinacion, disposed so to rule and governe vs in 
vertue and true religion, that of all nacions we maie iudge our 
selfes to be most happie and fortunate?... Secondly we ought 
to loue and honourably fauour in our hertes your moste noble 
and deare vncle Edwarde Duke of Somerset, who, besydes the 
protection of all your realmes and louing subiectes, is not onely 
still carefull to preserue your roiall person from all maner perilles 
and ieoperdies, but also that you be in suchewise and so godly 
traded up in all kindes of vertuous doctrine, as you maie be 
moste woorthy and hable to haue the gouernance of your most 
noble realmes and dominions. And for this cause were ryght 
prudently prouided for your highnesse, suche and so excellent 
instructours, as scantly the like in vertue and learnyng maie in 
any place be founden. Whose godly instructions and vertuous 
counsails, how effectually they take place in your sacred maies- 
tees breast it doeth right well appeare to all theim that attende 
upon your roiall person, by the sage and godly talke that pro- 
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cedeth from your most gracious mouth.” He then speaks of 
Edward’s endeavours to further religion, to minister justice, “to 
set up tillage and good husbandrie, wherby the people maie 
encrease and be mainteined: your godly herte wolde not have 
wilde beastes encrease and men decaie; grounde so enclosed up, 
that your people shoulde lacke foode and sustinaunce; one man 
by shuttyng in of fieldes and pastures to be made, and an hun- 
dred therby to be destroied.” In the same strain he proceeds 
to commend his grace’s choice of “the precious Margarite 
Sapience,...Science of gods worde most gracious,” &c., but 
refers for a declaration of “the profite and commoditee of these 
(his) labours, and the maner of the whole worke” to “a latine 
epistole here folowyng.” ‘ Tho. Coopervs candido lectori salu- 
tem.” The spiteful attacks upon Elyot would have deterred 
him from a like attempt, had not Berthelet, a second Theseus, 
offered to stand by his side. Still, he says, I resisted, “ultra 
quam mihi per officium licebat.”. The work required a more 
learned linguist, and the time abounded in men born for such 
studies, If only ordinary readers were to pass sentence, I might 
hope to content them; but there were the critics, “quibus nihil 
fere, nisi quod ipsi faciunt, placere solet.” The honest printer’s 
answer makes short work of the excuses under which fastidious 
students so often cheat the world of the fruits of their labour. 
No man, he said, can do everything; nor may we delay action 
until we are perfect in our art, but must make the best of our 
present attainments. If the work were great, it was the fitter 
to call out a man’s energies: if scholars abounded, the objects 
of their pursuit were alike abundant, and few would choose 
a task so unremunerating and so laborious. The learned, “ qui 
maligne carpunt aliorum pie susceptos labores,” were as preju- 
diced as more ignorant mockers, and deserved as little regard. 
Besides the studious might be provoked to emulation; and some 
might be found to carry on Cooper’s work, as he Elyot’s. Cooper 
refused no longer, and his readers would confes s the force of 
the arguments by which he was won. Svome indeed altoge- 
ther discarded lexicons, holding that the meaning of words 
should be learnt solely from reading good authors, without any 
helps. For his part he was content to err with Varro, Festus, 
Perottus, Calepinus, Nizolius, Riccius, Zanchius, Doletus, and 
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Ro. Stephanus'. If he had done wrong, all these must be blamed 
no less. “ Nisi fortasse laudant eos, quod obscura et difficilia (vt 
erant doctissimi) summa diligentia enucliarunt (sic): nos autem 
ideo non probant, quod ista rectius quam illi preestare non potui- 
mus. Quum iure potius optimo laudi nobis tribui oporteret : quod 
summis laboribus, atque vigiliis, eorum opera peruoluentes, sen- 
tentias et interpretationes conferentes, hie cum vernacula inter- 
pretatione congessimus: quicquid ex his omnibus vtilitatis studiosa 
iuuentus exhaurire possit 2.” Let no one scorn his and Elyot’s 
industry: be it so, that they wrote for a single nation, and that 
briefly; that they condescended to serve “ tyrunculis atque adeo 
puellis;” that they had but given in English dres: what others 
had more fully set forth in Latin. If they wrote for the English 
alone, that only proved their patriotic contempt for fame beyond 
seas; if they curtailed the quotations, they thereby avoided the 
cumbrousness which was the only fault in that golden work the 
Thesaurus. They had stooped to supply the wants of beginners; 
but the most learned might meet with something new. They 
had entered upon other men’s labours; but so had those others 
before them. They had substituted an English for a Latin ver- 
sion; but it would have saved much labour to retain the Latin. 
Phrases from the fountain of eloquence, Cicero, were rendered 
into idiomatic mother-English; at what cost of study they alone 
could judge, who knew the riches of the Latin tongue and the 
penury of English. Technical terms gave yet more trouble: it 
would seem necessary to take advice of mechanics and artists 
of every class, in order to catch the true terms of their art. 
And this Cooper had done’: “ Et nos frequenter ad materiarios 
fabros, ad olitores, ad textores, ad agricolas, ad rusticam turbam 
de nomenclaturis retulimus.” Another difficulty lay in fixing 
botanical terms, Many physicians had spent years in the study 
without coming to any understanding. Apud illos enim hodie, in 


1 Other authors used are Johannes 
Agricola (s. v. Belzahard), Hermolaus 
Barbarus (s. v. Pulegium), Pius’ Cos- 
mography (s. v. Carinthia), Ruellius 
(s. v. Leucacantha), Budeus, Sabelli- 
cus, &e. 

2 T have given this passage at length, 
because it proves that Cooper did not 


profess to reject the help of his prede- 
cessors. One main fault of our latest 
Latin-English lexicographers is that 
they have not borrowed more largely 
from the older lexicons, Stephanus and 
Faber and Gesner. 

3 So John Higgins (see below) and 
Johnson, 
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plerisque doctissimi viri argumentum habetur, non herbam digito 
monstrare, nomine indicare, vel que sit breuiter definire: sed autho- 
rum qui de ea scripserunt pugnantes sententias numerare. Theo- 
phrastus, Galen, and (a better botanist than Galen) Dioscorides, 
seldom agreed in their description of any plant. Many plants 
(and the same might be said of fishes, birds, insects, &c.) were 
unknown in England, and had no English name; but readers 
would not be content if any were left without notice. Such 
being the nature of the task, allowance should be made for 
occasional failures, What had been attempted, was to give all 
Latin words and phrases in alphabetical order, and of words not 
Latin only such as had been employed by good authors ; to reject 
barbarisms; to add the gender and inflection of nouns, and to 
give more correctly than before the preterites of verbs; occa- 
sionally to mark the quantities of doubtful vowels; to supply 
some thousands of new words, and significations of words with- 
out number; to append to each word its English equivalents, 
with a view to the study of the English no less than of the 
Latin language; to illustrate the uses of words by phrases from 
Cicero and other good authors, rendered into idiomatic English; 
to insert from Stephanus and others, who had treated professedly 
of the subject, proper names of men and places, formerly for 
the most part overlooked; to restore the true spelling of many 
words!, In botany Cooper, having never made it a special study, 
and having met with a scornful rebuff from some physicians whom 
he first consulted, had resolved to leave the text as it stood; but 
finally plucked up courage to make a few additions and many 
corrections. This department ought to be undertaken by one 
who had devoted good part of his life to herbary. Turner “ vir 
sane doctus et pius” had promised such a work, which was 
greedily looked for by all students of medicine*. “ Habes iam, 


1 «Vix credas quam varia et cor- of the schoolbooks of a few years before 
rupta ubique esset, tum propriorum in point of orthography. 
nominum, tum etiam vocabulorum 2 William Turner, physician to the 
latinorum orthographia, aliis aliter scri- duke of Somerset, and afterwards dean 
bentibus: ita vt eedem dictiones diuer- of Wells, best known as a protestant 
sis sepe locis repeterentur.”. A com- polemic, published his ‘‘ New Herball, 
parison even of this edition (1552) and wherein are contained the names of 
still more of the editions after 1565 herbs in Greek, Lat. Eng. Dutch, 
with Stanbridge or Whitinton will shew French,” &c. at London in 1551, fol., 
how greatly this work was in advance and a smaller work in 1548 on the same 
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lector humanissime, bona fide tibi exposita, que nos postrema 
hac editione prestitimus. Que non ideo velim hic a me adscripta 
putes, vt vel Eliotz viro ornatissimo (quemque propter singulare 
in bonis literis promouendis studium, semper amaui plurimum) 
tanquam negligenti atque oscitanti invidear (sic): sed potius vt 
tibi, amice lector, hoc pacto labores nostros vtcunque ob oculos 
proponerem, atque apud te aliquod nostre industrie specimen 
ederem. Nunc ergo si studia tua quicquam a nobis iuvari puta- 
bis, sudoribus nostris & vigiliis fruere non ingratus: et Vdallo 


viro doctissimo, cujus eruditissimis annotationibus multis locis 
leuati sumus, dignas laudes gratiasque tribue. VALE.” By 
Udal—a name famous in our ecclesiastical history—we must 
understand Nicholas Udal, master of Eton, best known by “the 
lamentable verses of poor Tusser, in his own life: 


From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty three stripes given to me 


subject, (both in the Univ. Libr.) He 
wrote a Latin herbal as early as 1538, 
as appears from a passage in his dedica- 
tion to Qu. Elizabeth of the first and 
second parts of his English Herbal, ed. 
Collen. 1561. ‘‘I have handled no one 
Autor, so as a craftie couetous and 
Popishe printer handled me of late, who 
suppressing my name, and leuinge out 
my Preface, set oute a booke (that I set 
out of Welles, and had corrected not 
without some laboure and coste) with 
his Preface, as though the booke had 
been his owne. For I am able to proue 
by good witnesses that I haue aboue 
thyrtye yeares ago, written an Herbal 
in Latin, wherein were conteyned the 
Greke, Latin and English names of so 
many herbes and trees as I coulde get 
anye knowledge of, euen beynge yet 
felow of Penbroke hall in Cambridge, 
wheras I could learne neuer one Greke, 
nether Latin, nor English name, euen 
amongest the Phisiciones of anye herbe 
or tre, suche was the ignorance in 
simples at that tyme, and as yet there 


At once I had. 


was no Englishe Herbal but one, al 
full of vnlearned cacographees and 
falselye naminge of herbes, and as then 
had nether Fuchsius, nether Matthivlus, 
nether Tragus written of herbes in 
Latin. And before that Fuchsius had 
written his Herball, and set it out, 
I went into Italie, and there learned of 
the lyuinge voice of my maysters di- 
uerse herbes, which Fuchsius neuer 
sawe, the knowledge of certeine where- 
of after I returned out of Italie, [I] 
did communicate vnto him in a long 
Epistel.” &c. Cooper cites Turner (s. 
v. aconitum, ed. 1552) and must there- 
fore refer in the preface to some vo- 
cabulary which Turner promised, but 
never published. In the edition of the 
‘* Bibliotheca” published in 1559, the 
allusion to Turner remains as in 1552; 
the whole preface is omitted in ed. 1565 
and subsequent editions. See more of 
Turner in Wood’s Athena, i. 361 seq., 
the Strype and Parker indexes, and 
Lemon’s Calendar of State Papers, 
1547—1580. The most complete ac- 
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For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass thus beat I was; 
See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad. 


Such an Orbilius (they are Fuller’s! words) mars more scholars 
than he makes: their tyranny hath caused many tongues to 
stammer, which spake plain by nature, and whose stuttering 
at first was nothing else but fears quavering on their 
speech at their master’s presence.” His name indeed seems to 
have been used generically, until displaced a century later by 
Busby’s, as a bugbear to schoolboys: thus we find Cotton 
Mather demanding our sympathies for one of his heroes, whose 
“Exact Education under his Parents” alone “fitted him to 
Undergoe the further Education, which he received in Eaton- 
Colledge, under Udal (and Langely) whom now we may Venture, 
after poor Tom. Tusser, to call, The Severest of Men?.” John 
Wilson the pupil was born in 1588, and Udal died in 1557; so 
long did his unquiet ghost haunt the school. However his 
scholars were avenged: in 1542 he was outed of his mastership, 
and we hear him suing humbly for bread, and backing his suit 
characteristically enough by apposite examples from Valerius 
Maximus; “I shall not require of your mastership anything, 
but oonly that without which noo man can live*.” Since Udal 
was a practised translator*, as well as teacher, he would no 
doubt be of great service to Cooper in the English part of his 
book, which was justly regarded as equally important with the 
Latin. 

In this preface, it will be observed, one blot is hit which is 
too often lost sight of by commentators,—our ignorance of 
the natural history of the ancients. It may be that in most 
cases Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pliny, &c. supply very insufficient 
data; at least it seems certain that competent judges place 
no reliance on the received interpretations of the Flora Classica, 


count is prefixed by Mr. Potts to his 3 Sir H. Ellis, Letters of Eminent 
abridgement of Turner's ‘“‘Huntyng Literary Men (Camden Soc.), p. 7. 

and Fyndyng out of the Romish Fox.” 4 See the list of his works in Wood, 
Cambr. 1851. i, 211 seq. and Tanner, p. 732. Cf. the 


1 Holy State (ed. Pickering), p. 87. references in Chalmers, and add Park- 
2 Mather’s Life of John Wilson hurst’s Epigr. (1573) p. 61. 
(London, Michael Perry, 1695), p. 3. 
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and that a modern Gesner could not employ himself better than 
in teaching us what can be made out from the existing materials, 
and what must be for the present given up as hopeless. Again, 
in default of sound principles of derivation, we must consider 
the omission of etymological speculations or traditions as a 
positive merit: we should have lost little, if some of Cooper’s 
successors had exercised a like caution. The excellence of the 
English part of the book has been oftener admitted than 
imitated. It may perhaps be utopian to expect in modern 
purveyors of school books the Socratic curiosity which leads 
men to the farmyard or to the workshop to learn their own 
native language; but we have a right to grumble when we see 
the raciest and freshest of all our dictionaries, compiled in the 
genial spring of our literature, neglected by our most successful 
lexicographers, who with its aid might escape the debasing 
influences which make it daily more difficult to write plain 
English. The matter admits the application of a very simple 
test. Let any one compare a page or two of this dictionary 
with any published in England during the last twenty years, and 
he will be prepared to believe the author’s statement of the pains 
he took to render Ciceronian Latin into English undefiled, and 
will perhaps suspect that our Elizabethan worthies may not have 
been so greatly behind us even in the appliances of knowledge, 
as we are wont to boast. The truth scems to be, that there was 
then less of critical nicety of scholarship, but far more of hearty 
unbought sympathy with the great speakers and workers of all 
time: a more catholic and lifelong devotion to the study of 
Scripture, classics, fathers, schoolmen, reformers, humanists, and 
generally of all writers whatsoever in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
or English (often also in French or other modern languages), and 
in consequence a greater power of imitating or outdoing the 
most varied excellences of the best models. 

A detailed comparison of the various editions of Cooper 
would be tedious, but it may be allowed me to establish by a few 
instances the general truth of the account just cited. 

1. Barbarisms are expunged in the successive reprints, 
Abagio = adagio (1552) omitted in 1559. Abanec (1552, 1559), 
noted as “peregrina dictio” in 1565. Abditamentum, aberun- 
casso, abin or abis, aborsus, athophia, atimus, distito, gelotopzeus, 
ingitas, nequino, paspale, passarina, passili, radusculum (all in 
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1552, 1559) om. 1565, “ Aberunco...loke in auerunco” (1552, 
1559). “ Aberruncare, corruptum a quibusdam pro auerruncare.” 
65. 

On the other hand it must be confessed that, as later collec- 
tors enlarged their vocabularies from the laboratory of Para- 
celsus, and as American dictionaries naturalise all the latest 
slang, so Cooper to the last would adopt Greek words as Latin! 
on any or no pretence, and retained all terms in natural history 
which he found in use. It is Littleton’s complaint; having praised 
Calepinus for his care in weeding out monstrous growths, he 
proceeds: “De nostratium plerisque ut loquar, alia res est. 
Aliud his consilium, aliud fere institutum; qui vocabula omnia 
undecunque collecta, quomodocunque corrupta et interpretata, 
in peculium Latinitatis transcripserunt: perinde ac si moles 
librum, non usus, commendaret. Qua de re nonnihil dico in 
Preefatione ad Glossarium. In hujus rei fidem unum allego 


= 
at 


Cooperum, qui uti preclaram eque ac fructuosam operam 
locabat in explicanda puritate sermonis ex idoneis auctoribus 
desumpta, ita in reliquis adespotis misere fallebat simul et 
fallebatur, ut nemo magis.” A few examples will suffice: Aba- 
phus, abaptistum, abbreviatura, catacrysis and other words 
beginning with cata, cnips, cnipologus, cnopodion, codize, codion, 
codones, codonophori, culicilega, euceria, galangia, gale, gallaria, 
gallinago, gammoides, gamos, garyophillus vel garyophillea, gas- 
trimargia, gazella, gelabilis, gelatina, impancro, magidophori, 
maginor, novuncium, pedagium, patillum, petitia, rauiliae, sito- 
comia. The mediaeval h is preserved in inhuber, posthumus, 
pulcher, sepulchrum: but those who are familiar with the 
English of that time will rather wonder to find it absent from 
abominabilis; under obsccenus we find the more fashionable 
“ abhominable.” Some barbarisms were first introduced in 1565, 
e. g. closmos, gaioli and Lagunguli. As these articles are precisely 
the most valuable to us, we may be even thankful to Cooper for 
his tenderness in preserving them; at least, we shall not judge 
him harshly, when we remember how many an Erasmus and 
Vorst and Voss and Nolten spent their lives in the work, before 
our lexicons could attain even their present comparative purity. 

1 «< Ppistathmi...Budeus deuiseth a Greeke name may be ysed well and 


Latine worde, calling them designatores properly.” Cf. lalio. 
mansionarit... But in myne opinion the 
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2. Many fabulous stories of men, beasts, countries, plants, 
accounts of diseases and other irrelevant matters disappear from 
the successive editions. In eds, 1552 and 1559 such articles as 
gazella, hyacinthus, lecanomantia, lethargia, panthera, run to 
fifteen or twenty lines, but are pruned down to five or six in 
1565. From a scientific point of view these changes were no 
doubt for the better; but schoolboys must have sorely missed 
the tales told in all simplicity of fairies and witches, of wild men 
and monsters. That for us many curious illustrations of the arts, 
manners, tastes, and superstitions of the age lie buried in these 
articles, will appear from a few instances: “ Batrachion...Crow- 
foote...valyaunt beggars haue vsed this herbe to blyster and 
breake the skyn of theyr legges and armes, to moue people 
to geue them almes!.” “ Effascino...Plinie writeth of some, 
whiche beholdynge any persons stedfastely, with an angry coun- 
tenaunce, they destroy them. Like experience hath beene seene 
in this realme, as credible persons haue reported.” “Garyophillus 
...& gylofer, next to the rose, the fayrest and sootest flower. It 
is also the tree that beareth cloues.” “ Glastum...wad...the 
making thereof hath remayned unknowen in Englande .1000. 
yeres, and mo, yntill now of late an honest marchaunte man 
(zelous of the common weale) hath eftsones nouryshed that 
herbe in his gardeyn at London, and by the example, whyche he 
founde in countreyes beyond the sea, he makyng houses and 
mylles, to his importable charges, hath now experienced to make 
the same wad to the inestimable commoditie of this realme, yf it 
bee woorthylye imbraced, the marchantes name is — goodman, 
a name ryght agreable vnto his qualitees, who deserueth to be 
incouraged.” &c. “ Hyacinthus...a precious stone of the coloure 
of golde, called a iacinct, whiche hath a soueraigne vertue agaynst 
the common plague, specially if it be so worne, that it doo 
thouche the veyne that cometh from the herte.” “ Lecanomantia 
...this vayne science is forboden among christen men, lyke as 
Nycromancie and Geomancy is.” Even in the later impressions 
enough was retained, though banished for the most part to the 


1 Cf. v. Strumea. yron be oftentimes dieped, it will be 
2 Similar expressions of abhorrence tourned into copper. this noble realme 
occur s. vv. Grecia, Ludi gladiatorij; is now destroied and vnder the captiui- 


Pannonia (as the inhabitauntes doo tee of the Turkes, which is sore to be 
reporte, there is a ryuer, wherin yf  fearedall christendome shall repente) &c. 
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appendix, to feed if not to surfeit the youthful appetite for 
marvels. Lamiz were still “ women, whyche beholdyng chyldren, 
or geuynge to them gyftes, doo alter the forme of theym; whyche 
children be afterwarde called elfes, or taken with the fayrie, and 
some suche women will sucke the bloud from chyldren.” See 
also Ethiopem lauas, Ambrosius, Arithmetica, Cambalu, Cathay. 
Sometimes Elyot appears speaking in the first person; e.g. where 
he solemnly attests (s. v. gigas) the discovery “at a monasterye 
of regular chanons, called Iuy churche, two myles from the citee 
of Sarisbury,” of a giant’s skeleton 13 ft. 10 inches in length: 
“wherof one of the teethe my father had, whiche was of the 
quantitee of a great walnutte.” He mentions his translation 
“the ymage of gouernaunce” (s. v. Heliogabalus), and betrays 
his zeal for that work in which he himself so excelled, when he 
says of Xenophon: “to the instruction of a prince, none maie be 
compared vnto him. wherefore I woulde exhorte all noble men to 
rede his warkes studiousely. I would god that he mought fynde 
a translatour either in latine or englishe, which coulde expresse 
sufficiently the most delectable sentences conteined in greke.” 

3. From Cooper’s own statement it is plain that his chief care 
was bestowed on the English interpretation: it is this part of the 
work which Littleton speaks of with approbation, and which 
makes it as necessary to an English library now, as when 
first published it was to a Latin. It is greatly to be wished that 
some scholar having a few months leisure at command would 
glean from this and our other early dictionaries of ancient 
or modern languages all words or forms of words which are 
not in common use, or whose usage is not sufficiently illustrated 
in Todd’s Johnson, Richardson, or Halliwell. Both Mr. Halliwell’ 
indeed and Mr. Way have drawn from these sources with great 
advantage to their readers; but they have by no means drained 
them dry. For instance, several of the following words, taken 
from ed. 1559, still wait for admittance into our English diction- 
aries. ‘ Navis vulnerata, a shyp...bouged.” ‘“Obelus, a spit or 
broche.” “Vas nivarium, a cieboll.” ‘ Stercus,...compasse.” “ Mur- 
muro,...crool.” “Induco,...to rase or strike out, to defete.” 
“Inops ab amicis, dispurueied of friendes.” “Infricatus, frotted.” 
“Nigrum papaver, gith.” “Inspico,...to make a thynge small 


1 See his Archwol. Dict. under Blech, Knur, Pride. 
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or sharp lyke to a wheate eare, whan it shooteth out of the 
hose.” “ Obductus, couered, hylled.” ‘‘ Insitium, a iegot or other 
lyke meate stuffed with egges and fleshe chopped or mynced.” 
“Nodus, a knurle.” “ Naphtha,...maunde or chalkye claye.” 
“ Nimbatus, oynted with swete oyles.” “ Infurnibulum, a piele, 
wherwith bread is set into the ouen.” “Instar = exemplar, 
a platte, a paterne.” “Indignor,...to be stampyng and staryng 
wood.” “Obstrepo, to stere and make a noyse or rustling... 
agaynst one.” “ Novendiale sacrum, the terrement &e.” “ Ob- 
gannio, to whyster in one’s ear.’ ‘Inermis, vnarmed, a man 
yolden.” 

The reader will understand as a matter of course that he 
will find many historical and geographical blunders in all the 
editions, such as we, thanks to the Clintons and Ritters of three 
centuries, are little likely to commit. It is small credit to us that 
we do not, for instance, place Epimenides 147 3.c. But we are 
scarcely prepared to believe our eyes when they tell us that all 
our lexicons, Faber, Gesner, Forcellini, Scheller, Freund, Klotz, 
Smith, together with such scholars as Scheefer, are in error 
respecting a point of scholarship, which was correctly explained 
by an Elizabethan bishop. Yet it is even so. Schafer some- 
where says, cautioning the reader not to discover a tacit emen- 
dation in a misquotation by Porson of a verse from some poct : 
“Sic memoriter citavit: ne quid reconditi hic latere putes;” 
plainly meaning without book and therefore incorrectly. Madvig 
however (ad Cie. de fin. i. § 34; with whom Seyffert ad Cie. Lal. 
p. 9 agrees as regards the great majority of examples) has proved 
that the word, the true adverb of memor, denotes a ready and 
exact exercise of memory, and never means merely without book, 
by rote, auswendig. Now turn to Cooper ed, 1552: “ Memoriter, 
perfectely by herte, or with good remembraunce, redyly. 
Memoriter cognoscere, to knowe perfectely by herte. Memoriter 
respondere, to answer promptly.” In 1565 other examples were 
added, “Oratio que est habita memoriter. Oration or talke 
uttered readily. Memoriter colligere. To gather together readily 
without forgettyng of any. Memoriter memorat. Rehearseth 
readily, and by harte. Jstuc si potes memoriter meminisse, inest 
spes nobis in hac astutia. If thou canste remember this readily 
and not forgette it. Memoriter narrare. To declare promptly. 
Memoriter exponere aliquid. Readily, not forgettynge any parte.” 
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This explanation, somewhat injured by the addition of the words 
“without book,” survived in Rider, Holyoke, Gouldman; when 
will it dethrone the pretender that now fills its place ? 

In 1559 appeared “ Bibliotheca Eliotz. Eliotes Dictionarie, 
by Thomas Cooper the third tyme corrected, and with a great 
number of phrases enriched, as to him that conferreth the other 
editions, it may easely appeare. Londini in edibus nuper Tho. 
Bertheleti. Anno Domini. 1559. Cum priuilegio.” Colophon: 
“Thus endeth this dictionarie printed at London in the late 
house of Thomas Berthelet, Anno Domini mpiix. The. xxii. daie 
of Nouember. Cum priuilegio!.”. The dedication, prefaces, and 
commendatory verses of the former edition are here repeated, 
with a new dedication; “ Clarissimo Viro Gualtero Haddono 
Regine Elisabethz a libellis Tho. Cooperus Oxoniensis. S. D. P.” 
I had purposed, he says, once for all to carry on Elyot’s design 
to a good degree of perfection in this new issue. By removing 
all proper names from the body of the work I hoped to gain 
space for many phrases which before I had very unwillingly 
omitted, Suddenly, however, as I fell zealously to the task, my 
health gave way, and I was no longer able to steal the night for 
writing, while my whole day was engaged in tuition. This plea 
may relieve me from the imputation of idleness, but must not be 
understood to imply that nothing has been accomplished. On 
the contrary, my plan has been in good part carried out, and 
many improvements have been made in the remainder of the 
volume.—The articles ab, assimulo, brevis, to name no others, 
prove the truth of this account. At the end of the book the 
proper names from Aaron to Antimachus, which the printer had 
omitted before he was acquainted with Cooper’s abandonment of 
his new plan, are added as an appendix. “ This I thought good, 
gentle reader, to aduertise thee, that thou shouldest not thynke 
eyther negligence in the Printer for omitting any thyng, or 
slouthfulnesse in me for not perfourminge that, which my 
health woulde not suffer me?.” 

In 1565 the book received such additions and corrections as 
nearly doubled its bulk, and enabled English students to forego 
the costly Stephanus without any serious loss. It was now 


1 Small folio, like the former edition, 2 Notice ‘‘ To the reader” before 
In the University Library. Contains the appendix. 
@. in tens and A...GGgg. in eights. 


Vou. IV. March, 1857. 3 
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entitled: “Thesavrvs Lingvee Romane & Britannic, tam accurate 
congestus, vt nihil pené in eo desyderari possit, quod vel Latin® 
complectatur amplissimus Stephani Thesaurus, vel Anglicé, toties 
aucta Eliotz Bibliotheca: opera & industria Thomee Cooperi 
Magdalensis. Quid fructus ex hoc Thesauro studiosi possint 
excerpere, & quam rationem secutus author sit in Vocabulorum 
interpretatione et dispositione, post epistolam demonstratur. 
Accessit Dictionarium historicum et poéticum propria vocabula 
Virorum, Mulierum, Sectarum, Populorum, Vrbium, Montium, & 
ceterorum locorum complectens, & in his iucundissimas & om- 
nium Cognitione dignissimas historias. (Then follows Leicester’s 
crest, the Bear and Ragged Staff, gartered.) In Thesaurum 
Thome Cooperi Magdalensis, hexastichon Richardi Stephani. 


Vilescat rutila diues Pactélus arena, 
Hermus, § auriferi nobilis unda Tagi. 
Vilescant Cresi gemme, Midcque talenta: 
Maior apud Britones eruta gaza patet. 
Hoc Wainflete tuo gens Anglica debet alumno, 
Qui vigili nobis tanta labore dedit. 


Excusum Londini in edibus quondam Bertheleti, cum priuilegio 
Regie Maiestatis, per Henricum Wykes. Anno domini. 1565. 
16. Martij'.” The same title, excepting the date and place of 
printing, is retained in all subsequent editions; the dedication, 
commendatory verses &c. likewise remain unaltered. The dedi- 
cation is addressed to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford. The first sentences will 
surprise those whose judgement of the history of the reformation 
has not been corrected by a study of the original sources. 
“ When years ago, most illustrious Sir, Eliot with great exertions 
compiled his Latin-English Dictionary for the use of studious 
youth, he appears to me sagaciously to have foreseen the great 
straits to which learning seemed likely to be reduced in the next 
age. For since, within our memory, owing to important revolu- 
tions of times and of religion, the priests of the church and 
ministers of the word began to be exposed not merely to the 


1 “The Latin dictionary on SSSsss5_— smaller, than in the previous impres- 
in sixes, or 797 leaves; the historical sions. Copies are in the University and 
dictionary, Rs in sixes.” Herbert, 938. St John’s College Libraries. 

The paper is much larger and the type 
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world’s scorn, but also to risk of life and fortune; the hopes and 
industry of our youth have been flagging more and more daily, 
while arts and disciplines are sinking into universal contempt. 
For as that course of life, whose dignity and greatness was once 
held out as a prize to the labours of the studious, now either 
brings with it, as many think, ignominy, or, as the wicked hope, 
approaching ruin: parents in their concern for family interests 
form other plans for their children, and the young men them- 
selves, following rather the popular estimate of things than their 
intrinsic worth, are ready to do anything to avoid the trouble of 
long studies attended with no certain reward. Hence it comes 
to pass, that the Universities and public schools are prematurely 
deserted by choice wits, and, while they have store of youths 
competently grounded in the rudiments of school teaching, can 
shew but very few, who, in their zeal for knowledge and science, 
seek to penetrate the hidden and remote depths of learning: 
except such as embrace the pursuits of medicine or jurisprudence 
with more than common ardour. The rest either abandon their 
studies for a court life, or apply themselves to learn the institu- 
tions of their country, or fall away to other callings, which offer 
a prospect of greater advantages.” The governors of the church 
justly deplored the destitution of parishes, and the poverty of 
preachers and other instructors. But such complaints might 
seem no longer seasonable at a time, when by the advice of 
Leicester and Cecil the Queen was offering generous encourage- 
ment to students. “Hane opinionem mentibus hominum infixit 
anno superiore Cantabrigiensis profectio: cum Regia majestas in 
ipsis quasi Musarum delubris, non solum preesentia sua declarauit 
honestissimarum artium cultores sibi et curze fuisse et delectationi. 
sed etiam splendida et illustri oratione studiosorum animos ad 
singularem quandam spem amplissimorum virtutis et industrice 
premiorum concitabat!.” Ready as the Queen herself was for 
the good work, the Universities were fortunate in having two 


1 See the Queen’s speech (Aug. 9. excitem exemplo meo; et vos omnes 
1564) in Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, alacriores faciam ad vestra studia.” 
ii. 201, where she says: ‘“‘dolebam, On which Mr Cooper quietly notes: 
cum vestra edificia videbam, me nihil ‘‘ Although the Queen lived nearly 40 
adhuc fecisse;” and promises to leave years afterwards, this solemn promise 
behind her some noble work, “‘quo et was never performed.” 
memoria mea celebris fiat, et alios 
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such chancellors to plead their cause. But the great must not 
be left to fight the battle alone; all good citizens in their mea- 
sure and degree were bound to lend a helping hand. For his 
part, Cooper brought the Thesaurus as his offering to the com- 
mon stock; and would be well repaid for his labour, if it were 
found to smooth the approach to a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue. He had not only given a variety of English equivalents 
for each word, but had added from the stores of Robert Stephens 
phrases conveniently arranged, so as to shew at a glance what 
epithets good authors joined with each noun, what adverb with 
each verb &c. He had noted the genders, inflexions, and quan- 
tities: “ut eorum etiam consulerem industriz, quibus deest viuse 
vocis institutio.” The names of authors were everywhere ap- 
pended to the quotations, for the use of those who desired to 
imitate the best models!. 

The dedication is followed by directions instructing the 
reader to seek for derivatives under their primitives, and to 
count all words which have no author’s name subjoined, as either 
Greek, or barbarous”, or at best doubtful. One request may be 


1 Whatever may have been Leices- 
ter’s merits as a patron of letters, (and 
it is in this capacity that he receives 
Cooper’s unmeasured commendation,) 
Ascham found him a refractory scholar. 

Ascham to Leicester, Aug. 5, 
1564, in Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 
i. 281: ‘Yourlo’pp doth very well 
remember my poore advice (w’ch pro- 
ceeded both of good will and alsoe of 
right judgment) to have had your lo’pp 
increase your knowledge in the Latine 
tongue for the vse of understanding 
writeing and speakeing...if labour in 
yow had answered the benefitts of 
nature given vnto yow, what yow wold 
have comed to I can well guesse, whose 
abilitye in inditeing is already suche for 
the pithye plainenesse and orderly sen- 
siblenesse of itt, as itt is a guifte more 
rather of itt selfe, more praiseworthy 
indeed, more profitable for vse, then if 
yow had vpon your finger ends all the 
geometrye that is in all the booke of 
Euclyde...That learneing w’ch fur- 


nisheth the mind with judgment, the 
tonge with vtterance, is not parted from 
man to any other liveing thinge, except 
onely to God himselfe, and yett is not 
graunted to all menn, but to the fewest, 
and such as be more then menn among 
menn. I saye this, my lord, because 
I thinke yow did your self injurye in 
changeing Tullye’s wisedome with Eu- 
clyde’s prickes and lynes; the one doc- 
trine is better of itt selfe, apter for your 
nature, fitter for your place then the 
other. When I see the abilitye of in- 
diteing that is in yow naturallye, I 
lament for good will, and cold chyde if 
I had authoritye...I trust yow being 
at Cambridge and heareing comedyes, 
tragedyes, and disputac’ons there, will 
move yow both to thinke as I doe, 
and alsoe to forethinke that yow have 
not done as I wold have yow had to 
doe.” 

2 Stephens himself is too tolerant 
towards barbarisms. See the Pref. to 
the London edition. 
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cited in proof of Cooper’s care to verify Stephens’ references. 
Some, he says, would blame the English version as not always 
agreeing with the Latin original. But fair readers would suspend 
their judgement, until they met with the passage in its context. 
For the apparent sense of a detached phrase was often very dif- 
ferent from the author’s own meaning. Thus Virgil’s Vivi perveni- 
mus illuc, taken by itself, might appear to signify: “ We came 
thyther aliue.” But the true rendering was given in the Thesau- 
rus: “ We have liued to see that.” 

Next we have English rules for the proper use of the book, 
addressed to the self-taught. “This haue I here noted at the 
request of certayne, that by their owne laboure wythout in- 
struction or helpe of maisters trauaile to attayne the knowe- 
ledge of the Latine tong: as for other that eyther be themselfe 
well learned, or haue good maisters, as they haue no great 
neede of thys booke, so haue they no neede at all of this ad- 
monition.” 

The commendatory verses of the earlier editions no longer 
appear; but others are supplied in their stead by Alexander 
Nowell (four elegiac distichs), by Thomas Wyk, fellow of Lincoln 
(four elegiac distichs, and five Sapphic stanzas), by Thomas Va- 
lens, also fellow of Lincoln (eight elegiac distichs, and ten short 
Asclepiads), and by James Calfhill (seven elegiae distichs): all 
these write in Latin. Richard Stephens, whose Latin elegiacs 
led the van in the titlepage, brings up the rear with three copies 
of Greek elegiacs (of ten, two, and three distichs respectively). 
Alexander Nowell, the master to whom Westminster owes it 
“play!,” and the Dean of St Paul’s whose Catechism is a work of 
authority in the English Church, is one of the few English 
scholars, whose lives and writings have been recorded with 


1 “ Strype’s Ann. i. 206. To this New Edition. 1852) speaks with en- 
probably Pound, one of the disputants _thusiasm of this “instructive and clas- 
on Campion’s side alluded, when he _ sical recreation,”..... ‘fan institution 
said, ‘We know you to be a good _ established undersuch pious and learned 
Terence man.’ True Report of the auspices, —interwoven, as it were, with 
Conference, Signat. Fiiii. a.” Churton’s the very foundation of the school,—and 
Life of Nowell, p. x. note y. The which has had its share in contributing 
‘*Old King’s Scholar,” who has done _ tothe credit and character it has so long 
honour to his school by his patriotic enjoyed.” Page 2. See the account of 
researches (List of the Queen’s Scholars Cooper, ibid. 9, 10. 
of St. Peter’s College, Westminster. A 
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competent research!. He bids the reader not to be alarmed by 


the price of the book:— 


Non pretium, non te moles deterreat ista: 
Est multd moles ytilitate minor. 


Thomas Wyk’s sapphies grotesquely exalt Cooper above 


Hercules: 


Ergo cum duro preeas labore 
Herculem magnum Coopere, par est 
Plausus yt vastum resonet per orbem 


Hercule dignus. 


Quisque te iungat laribus: tuumque 
Numen et nomen super astra tollat 
Plausibus, ludis, precibus, choreis, 


Laude, triumphis. 


His elegiacs give an interesting list of the lexicons previously in 


use: 


Temporibus nostris taceat iam barbarus Hortus: 
Immensas iactet nec Calepinus opes. 

Fronte gerat nigro non album Copia cornu: 
Cesset Nizolius de Cicerone loqui. 

Immodica careat iam tandem laude Doletus: 
Thesaurum Stephanus nec super astra vehat. 

Tu facilé es princeps, tu, tu, Coopere canendus 
Pree cunctis alijs: hic liber, hic labor est. 


Valens tells us that the merits of Cooper’s book are countless: 


AEquore quot pisces, Sydera quotque polo. 
Nam preter rerum species et singula verba, 
Non linguz ratio, non phrasis vna vacat. 


Whence naturally follows the prayer that he who has outvied 
the treasures of the Arabs and of rich India 


A 


Vivens 6 valeat secula Nestoris. 


James Calfhill? of King’s was one of the Cambridge scholars 
who emigrated to the new foundation of Christ Church; he after- 


1 Churton’s Life of Nowell might 
now be enlarged by the help of the 
Parker Index and Mr. Lemon’s Calen- 
dar of State Papers. On his Catechistn 
cf. Parte of a Register, 199, 361, and 


Prynne’s Canterb. Doome, 410. 

2 Calfhill has verses to Cecil in the 
State Paper Office, Sept. 2. (?) 1566, 
Latin hexameters, ‘‘Querela Oxoniensis 
Academiz ad Cantabrigiam,” Signat. L ii. 
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wards became archdeacon of Colchester, and died a.p. 1570 
bishop-elect of Worcester. His Answer to John Martiall's treatise 
of the Cross has been republished by the Parker Society, and he 
seems in his own day to have enjoyed a high reputation as a 
Latin poet. I have seen very few of his many extant verses, but 
those few by no means entitle him to rank with Haddon or 
Parkhurst. In these lines the laboured verbal allusions and the 
false quantity are worthily matched with the paganism, 
Juppiter iccirco si dictus ab orbe iuvando, 
Qui fouet omne iuvans, is fouet ergo Jovem. 
Copia sic nulli desit, qui talia nutrit 
Que patriam fructu fertiliore iuvent. 
Ergo opera lactans Cooperus vt vbere Musas 
Exuberans cornu commoditatis habet. 


Richard Stephens, as we might expect, has no great com- 
mand of Greek, but the veil of a less universal language em- 
boldens him to be even more unsparing of praise than the Latin 
panegyrists: 

Cooper’s works, he says, for their elegance of style, might be 
ascribed to Apollo; by their number they surpassed the labours 
of Robert Stephens. 

> ‘ c > , om , »” ‘ , > * 
ovdé 6 TaiTé pow ovvoy’ Exwv Tapa yelroot KeArats 
técoa ypadev, ot pev odv ta0da Ta mpaTu Epes. 
ovver €ws éotat yn mapBacittooa Bperavvar, 
kal pepdrav yeven, Goca Te yaia tpepe. 
> , , ” > , 
ov Oncavpoypapov tavcovow adovtes €raivous 


” Ld a ’ , , 
avOpwra, evexev Os tade ypaye Tatpas. 


A very cursory comparison will suffice to prove that Robert 
Stephens’ Dictionarium Latino-gallicum! was employed by Cooper 
in the construction of his Thesaurus; indeed the resemblance is 
so great, extending even to the arrangement of the examples 
and mode of printing, that there can be no doubt that Stephens’ 
text was the copy from which Henry Wykes printed in edibus 


b, in the Cambridge and Oxford verses Works. See the Strype and Parker 
on the deaths of the brothers Henry Indexes, Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, 
and Charles Brandon (where, by the  p. 161, and Athen. Oxon. i. 377 seq. 

way, Nich. Udal has Latin elegiacs, 1 [Ihave met with a reference to this 
Dii b), and other verses before Becon’s _ book in Cooper’s first edition of Eliot.] 
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quondam Tho. Bertheleti. Nor, when we consider the extraordi- 
nary value of the great printer’s work, the basis of every subse- 
quent Latin lexicon, and in some respects to this day superior 
to them all,—shall we venture to repeat Marprelate’s censure of 
the appropriation; for plagiarism it is not; Cooper’s obligations 
to Stephanus are openly confessed in title and preface. Yet 
writer after writer during two centuries, and men too at once of 
far greater learning than any Martin of them all and inclined by 
temper and position rather to screen than to expose a bishop’s 
misdoings, have branded our author with this name of plagiarist; 
a reproach more easily fastened on the innocent, and harder to 
remove, than any other. In this case I hope to establish a pro- 
position, which holds good, I believe, almost universally; that 
the best and most trustworthy account of a book of any merit 
is to be sought, not in the criticisms of strangers, however able, 
but in its own preface and titlepage. 

Francis Holyoke says in the Latin preface to his Dictionary 
(ed. 4. 1633): “ Cooperus Frisii Tigurini Dictionarium Lat. 
Germ., ni fallor, transtulit!.” Gouldman repeats the statement : 
“ The Reverend and Learned Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, reserving 
still as a Foundation Eliot’s and his own former Labours upon 
him, and making great use of Stephens’ Thesaurus and Frisius 
his Dictionary (insomuch that F. Holyoak saith, he Translated 
Frisius his German into English) put forth his Thesaurus, &c.” 
Our next authority, one of the most laborious and honest inves- 
tigators of English history, thus warmly denounces the supposed 
cheat: “ Nothing has been more familiar than to hear Holyoak 
borrowed most from Rider, and he from £liot, and so on. But 
I will give you one instance, which I have more lately observ’d. 
Tho. Cooper's Thesaurus Lingue Romane, &c. first publisht 
London, 1565, greatly rais’d the reputation of that writer, and 
is said to have prefer’d him to his great station in the Church. 
Yet this mighty work is very little more than a pure Transcript 
of the Dictionarium Lat. Gall., by Charles Stephens at Paris, 
1553. Ihave collated them in most parts, and find them lite- 
rally the same in allmost all words, and the direct order of them, 
and in every classic phrase; with this only difference, that those 
phrases are rendered in French by Stephens, and in English by 


1 So too Wood Hist. et. Antig. Univ. Ox. 1. ii. p. 196. Athen. Oxon. i. 609. 
Biogr. Brit. 
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Cooper: whose disingenuity is much the greater, because in his 
preface and Dedication, he mentions the Bibliothece of Sir Tho. 
Eliot, and the Thesaurus of Rob. Stephens, but speaks not a word 
of this other Dictionary of Charles Stephens, which was the copy 
(I assure you) that he transcrib’d verbatim!.” Archdeacon 
Churton? adds, that if Kennett’s story is true, “it was fortunate 
for the author (Cooper) that the discovery was not made 
sooner.” Not so: Kennett’s account, as far as it goes, is true; 
yet his indignation is thrown away. For the Dictionarium Lat. 
Gall. was first published by Robert Stephens; the edition of 1538, 
and the improved edition of 1546 bear his name. They differ 
from the large Thesaurus chiefly in omitting the precise refer- 
ences to the passages cited*, and are in substance reproduced 
by Cooper, who however translates many more phrases than he 
found rendered into French. Robert Stephens settled at Geneva 
in 1551, and no books were printed at Paris with his imprint 
later than October 1550: but Charles, not sharing his brother’s 
zeal for the reformation, was allowed to undertake the manage- 
ment of the press; hence subsequent editions of the Dictionary 
appear as his‘. Frisius may speak for himself (ed. 1556. Preef.). 
After describing the Thesaurus and Latin-French Dictionary he 
adds: “Nobis enim in hoc opere...omnino nihil, nisi solum 
(quod prius meus optimus amicus piz memorie P. Cholinus 








1 Kennett’s Life of Somner before 
Somner’s Treatise of the Roman Ports 
and Forts in Kent, Oxf. 1693, pp. 79, 80. 
Ibid. pp. 75, 76. Kennett refers to MS. 
glossaries by Allfric ‘“‘in the Cotton 
Library, and in that of St. John’s Oxon,” 
different from that published by Somner, 
and also to two anonymous Saxon glos- 
saries. 

2 Life of Alex. Nowell, p. 128. 

3 The names of the authors are re- 
tained, 

4 I have examined eds. 1538, 1546, 
1552, in the Cambridge Library. For 
the lives of the Stephani see the 
articles EsTIENNE, Charles, Robert Ier, 
by M. Didot in the Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale. Paris. Didot. 1856. This 
M. Didot, the ‘‘king of publishers” (to 
give him the title by which he was 


toasted at a late meeting of Scandi- 
navian booksellers at Copenhagen), 
visited Padua in 1842, in order to 
secure the assistance of Furnaletto in 
preparing a new edition of the Latin 
Thesaurus; Furnaletto’s death ‘‘en 
ajourna l’exécution” (1, ¢. col. 497), 
from which words it would appear that 
the plan is not given up. Didot speaks 
with hearty enthusiasm of the services 
of Frenchmen in Greek and Latin 
Lexicography; his countrymen may 
well be proud of the worthy successor 
of Robert and Henry Stephens; when 
will either of the English Universities 
be able to boast a series of works equal 
in value to the Scriptorum Grecorum 
Bibliotheca, the new Du Cange and the 
new Thesaurus Grece Lingue? 
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preestiterat mecum), Germanicam versionem, veram tamen illam, 
et que ad nostre lingue idioma quam proxime accedat, adscri- 
bimus atque attribuimus.” The truth probably is, that Cooper 
knew neither Charles Stephens’ nor Frisius’ work; while Holyoke 
knew only Frisius, (and of that not the preface); Kennett, only 
Charles Stephens: just as we concluded before (Vol. ii. pp. 283, 
287), that Scheller had never seen Forcellini’s lexicon, which an 
anonymous critic charged him with having pillaged. 

Between the publication of his first and second editions 
Cooper became bishop of Lincoln, and thenceforward appears, 
for I have not examined the question so fully that I can speak 
with certainty, to have found no time for scholastic labours!. 
The book was reprinted 1573, 1578, without the printer’s name?, 
and in 1584 by Henry Bynneman “cum serenissimz Regiz maies- 
tatis priuilegio, ad imprimendum solum, per annos xxi.” That 
so bulky a work should command so steady a sale, speaks well 
for it and for the age. Cheaper compilations indeed gradually 
took its place with the many, but for more than a century 
Cooper’s was the standard authority. Thus Fuller, in his sketch 
of the good schoolmaster®: “ His genius inclines him with delight 
to his profession. Some men had as lief be schoolboys as school- 
masters, to be tied to the school as Cooper’s Dictionary and 
Scapula’s Lexicon are chained to the desk therein.” Thus too 
Aubrey, speaking of his “illnatured” schoolmaster W. Sutton 
B D. (1638): “ Our usher had (by chance) a Cowper’s Dictionary, 
which I had never seen before. I was then in Terence. Per- 
ceiving his method, I read all in the booke where Ter. was‘, and 


1 Ainsworth’s statement (Nichols’ College Library there is a notice to the 
Lit. Anecd. v. 204) that ed. 1584 ‘‘is reader, stating that it was from no un- 


; 





esteemed the best,” does not prove that 
any changes were introdueed subse- 
quently to 1565: in general we assume, 
without examination, that the last 
edition of a book is the best. The 
words however do imply that the The- 
saurus was still sought for at the time 
(1736.) 

Cooper’s Thesaurus ed. 1578 is the 
only English Dictionary recommended 
by John Clarke, the Hull schoolmaster, 
in his Essay upon Study, ed. 1737, 
p- 287. 

2 In a copy of ed. 1578 in Trinity 


grateful desire to disparage Eliot that 
the title had been changed. The same 
notice may probably be found in some 
copies of earlier editions. 

3 Holy State. No. 31. (ed. Pickering, 
p. 85). 

4 Aubrey’s words (in Britton’s Me- 
moirs of John Aubrey, 4to, 1845, p. 13) 
are not very clear, but by his method, 
he seems to mean Cooper’s; and by the 
book, the Thesaurus; i. e. Aubrey learnt 
Latin much as Porson, if I remember 
rightly, advised some one to learn 
Greek, by reading through Scapula. 
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then Cicero, which was the meanes by which I got my Latin.” 
A century later (1735) the editors of the London Stephanus bear 
a like testimony: “ Utilissimam sane operam utique preestitit 
Presul doctissimus, Vir eruditione, moribus, omni laude major. 
Nondum enim desivit esse vel in pretio vel in usu.” In our own 
day the superstitious antipathy to folios has perhaps operated to 
Cooper’s disadvantage; but no Latin-English lexicographer prior 
to Ainsworth is so familiarly known, or so much esteemed by 
those who have made his acquaintance. For my own part I 
am convinced that our students will find more of the usages of 
the Latin language, and certainly far more of the pith and mar- 
row of English, in this Elizabethan folio, than in all the rival 
quartos or octavos in which Freund’s hurried compendium thrusts 
itself upon their notice. 

It is truly melancholy to see abridgements, whose decrees 
must be received with implicit faith (for reasons of trade will 
not allow a full statement of the evidence) greedily bought at 
prices not relatively only, but absolutely, far higher than can be 
spared for the great storehouses of evidence, raised by the 
lifelong labours of Stephanus, Faber, Gesner, Scheller, Forcellini. 
Sed hee hactenus. This long account of our author may be 
briefly recapitulated in the words of his epitaph, which is or was 
to be seen in the choir of Winchester cathedral (ob. Apr. 29. 
1594). 

Thesaurus, Chronicon, Cooperi ceetera scripta 
Dum remanent, celebris Cooperi fama manebit. 
Oxoniensis erat, Glocestrensisque Decanus, 
Continuus prime Vicecancellarius Urbis, 
Tum Lincolnensis fit Preesul, et inde movetur 
Wintoniam denos ubi sedit Episcopus annos. 
Summeé doctus erat, summéque benignus egenis, 
Et summo studio divina oracula pandit. 
Terra tegit corpus, sed spiritus est super astra: 
Ceelestes anime ccelesti pace fruentur!, 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


Note. Since this article was in type I have procured a copy 
of Eliot’s Librarie, ed. 1548, which is nearly perfect. The title 


1 TI have adopted the emendations proposed in the Biogr. Brit. 
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states (see above, p. 15, n. 1) that Eliot had been led into errors 
by Calepine. There is also a preface, different from that of which 
an extract is given above (p. 13); of this I hope to give some 
account in a future article. 


II. 


Multiformity of English Words. 
Sir, 

WueEn Jacob Grimm affirmed that ‘no living language 
can be compared with English’ his admiration was excited most 
of all perhaps by the variety of its intermediate tones (Mittel- 
téne), and the unrivalled copiousness of its vocabulary. Your 
readers do not need to be reminded that this latter excellence is 
due in no small measure to the liberal contributions which the 
English tongue received, and is receiving, from extraneous sources. 
It is, however, far less generally known that one large group of 
words so naturalized—words, I mean, of classic and Romanic 
parentage—already existed, and had long been current, in our 
language under various modifications and disguises. Hence one 
main effect of these continuous importations was not so much 
to multiply the number of English radicals, as to place at our 
disposal a fresh stock of kindred words to which we might 
appropriate other shades of meaning or affix fresh terminations, 
and so add strength and fulness of expression to the English 
language as a whole. But in addition to this general ground of 
copiousness and vigour, it seems as if our language in the course 
of its development had always shewn a marvellous power of 
giving (so to speak) fresh touches to the words of native growth; 
from which it has resulted that as many as two or three secon- 
dary formations may not unfrequently be traced to one Anglo- 
Saxon primitive. I have long thought that a complete list of 
English words reducible under the above classes would be highly 
serviceable to the student of comparative philology, not only as 
recording facts, but as suggesting laws and principles of very 
general application. My present purpose, therefore, is to send 
you a first contribution in aid of this desirable object, trusting 
that other persons, better versed in all the numerous branches 
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of the question, will supply deficiencies in my list and set me 
right where I am wrong. 

My purpose, I repeat, is to collect, and, where necessary, to 
analyse, those words of our language which can be shewn to have 
been ultimately one and the same, in spite of all apparent varia- 
tions and deflections,—whether such deflections have occurred 
(1) within the limits of the Teutonic branch, (2) within the limits 
of the Romanic and classic branch, or (3) at some far earlier 
stage in the development of language and anterior to the first 
migrations of the Indo-European family. 

I shall pass over all those cases where a word was subjected 
to arbitrary mutilation and corruption; as periwig (perruque), 
broken into wig, hydropsy into dropsy, natter into adder, Qua- 
tember (‘Quatuor Tempora’) into Ember (Ember-days), example 
into sample, and the like. 

Neither shall I take into account a large class of words, of 
which the etymology is quite different, while the orthography is 
the same; e.g. count (comit- from comes) and count (compt 
from comput-o); light in the sense of levis, and light in the sense 
of lux. 

I am, Sir, 


Yours &c. 


C. HARDWICK. 


Ache, Ail. 
A.S. ace, ‘pain,’ egl-ian, ‘to cause pain,’ and also ‘to feel pain,’ ‘to ail:’ ef. 
Goth. agl-s, Gr. dx-os and ddy-os. 


Aid, Adjutant. 


Lat. adjut-are, Span. ayud-ar, Fr. aid-er. 


Alliance, Allegiance. 
Alms, Eleemos-ynary. 
Ancestor (antecessor), Antecedent. 
Apprehend, Apprentice, Apprize. 
Approach, Approximate. 
Are, Arch. 
Ask, Seek. 


A.S, a-sec-an, ax-tan: cf. be-seek, be-seech. 
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Aw-ful, Ug-ly. 
A.S. og-a, ege, ‘terror,’ whence oge-lic and ege-ful. 


Axe, Hatchet (dimin.). 
A.S. ex, with a Norman suffix ex-et: cf. addice. 


Bag, Budget, Belly, Bellows, Bulge, Poke, Pocket. 
Goth. balg-s (pl. balg-eis) ‘a bag’: A.S. belg. See Diefenbach, Vergl. Wor- 
terbuch der Goth. Sprache, 1. 270. Bag and poke may be compared with bagatelle 
and peccadillo, or with Beghard and Picart. 


Balk, Block, Bulk. 


Ball, Bullet, Pellet. 
Cf. Fr. boule, boulet. 


Bank, Bench. 
Bark, Barge. 
| Be, Phy-sic, Fu-ture. 
Sansk. bhé, Gr. p’-w, Lat. fu-i. 
Bear (v.), Wear. 

Cf. Gr. pépw and dopéw. 

Beck, Bow, Buxom. 
A.S. bag-an, bege-an: cf. Germ. beugsam, from beugen. 


Beef, Cow, Bevy. 
Sansk. go (nom. gaus,) Gr. Bov-s, Lat. bov-s (bos), A.S. ct. 


ewes 


: Bead, Bid, Pet-ition. 


Bird, Breed, Brood. 
Cf. Lat. part-us. 


es 


Blame, Blaspheme. 
Cf. Old Fr. blasm-er. 


Book, Beech. 
Cf. Lat. fag-us, Germ. buch, ‘a book’, and buchen, ‘a beech.’ 
Boot =to make good (Bat), Better, Botch, Patch. 
Branch, Prong (?). 
Break, Break-age, Frac-ture, Breach, Beach, A-bridge (?), Brit- 


tle, Fragile, Frail. 
Goth. brik-an: cf. Lat. frang-o, Gr. piyy-vumu, Sansk. ruj, A. S. a-brecan. 





Brother-ly, Frater-nal. 


| Cackle, Chuckle. 
Sansk. kakh, Gr. xaxd{w, Lat. cachinnari. 
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Caitiff, Captive. 
Cape, Cap, Coif, Cope, Chapel, Chaplain. 


See Du Cange under capella. When the cowl of the capa was separated from 
the rest of the vestment, the former part was called a cap, the latter a cape. 


Care, Ceremony, Char, Chary, Cure. 
Goth. kara, A. S. caru, Lat. cura, Sansk. kriyd, ‘business,’ from kri = 
Lat. cre-o. 


Carl, Churl, (? Girl = Ceorla). 
Cattle, Chattels. 
Car, Charge, Cargo. 
Cf. Lat. carr-us, Ital. carica. 
Chill, Cool, Col-d. 
Chip, Chap, Chop. 


Sansk. chap, Gr. xém-rTw. 


Clean, Glean, Rin-se. 
Goth. hrain-s, A. 8. clean, Welsh, gldn. 


Count, Compute. 
Confound, Confuse. 
Convey, Convoy. 


Cousin, Consang-uinity. 


* 
. 


Cows, Kine. 
A.S. cé, pl. cy, to which the termination -en was subsequently added, thus 
making cy+en=kine. Cf. sow, swine. 


Coy, Quiet. 
Old French, quoy, from quietus. 


Creep, Rep-tile, Serp-ent. 


Sansk. srip, sarpa, Gr. épr-w, Lat. serp-o, rep-o, A.S. creép-an. 
Crook, Crochet (dimin.), Crutch. 
Cf. Welsh, crog, ‘a cross.’ 
Cunning, Knowing. 


Curt, Short. 
Cf. Sansk. krit, ‘cut.’ 


Daw-n, Day, Journey, Diurnal, Journal. 
A.S. dag, ‘a day ;’ dag-ian, ‘to become day,’ ‘to dawn:’ ef. Germ. tagen. 


Dear, Dear-th, Dar-ling, (dimin.) 
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Goth. dom-s, ‘judgment,’ dom-jan, ‘to judge,’ Lat. dam-n-o. 
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Decked, Dight, Thatched. 


Deem, Doom, Dam-n, Dam-age. 


iat Moe WaT Y 


Deer, Fer-ocious, Fier-ce. 


Cf. Gr. O4p, Onp-lov, ABol. dip, Lat. fer-us, Germ. thier, and Engl. bear and 


boar. 























Dense, Thick. 
Gr. dacds, Lat. densus, Germ. dick. 


Dig, Dike, Ditch. 
Din, Tone, Tune. 
Gr. rév-os, Sansk. tdn-as. 
Dip, Deep, Dive. 
Discernment, Discretion. 
Dise, Dish. 
Dole, (to distribute), Deal. 
Cf. or-deal and Germ. ur-theil. 
Draw, Drag, Drawl, Draggle, Trail, At-trac-tion. 
Cf. Lat. trah-o. 
Drip, Drop, Dribble, (dimin.), Droop, 
Drink, Drench. 


Dry, Torrid, Thirsty. 
Cf. Sansk. tris’ or taré, Lat. torr-eo, Goth. thairs-a, Germ. durst and darre. 


a 


Dupe, Deceive, Deception. 
Lat. decip-ere. 


Ear, Hear, Aur-icular. 
Lat. awr-is, Germ. ohr. 
Earn, Earn-est, Yearn. 
A.S8. earnian, gearnian. 
Egg-(on), Edge, Ac-umen. 
Cf. Lat. ac-us, Gr. dx-%. 
Em-ploy-ment, Im-plic-ation. 
E-schew, Shy, Shun. 


Cf. Germ. scheu-en, A. S. scu-n-ian. 


Eye, Og-ir, Oc-ular, Op-tics. 


Cf. Germ. aug-e, Lat. oc-ulus, Gr. 8x-xos, Sansk. aks-a. 





Se 


fi 
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Facile, Fickle. 
Fact, Feat. 
: Fall, Fell. 
Fang, Fing-er. 


i 


Father, Pater-nal. 
Fealty, Fidelity. 


Fee, Pecu-niary. 
Goth. fathu, Germ. vieh, Lat. pecu-s, Gr. ri for méxv, Sansk. pasu. 


Feeble, Foible. 
Lat. flebilis. 


_ Feed, Fat, Food, Fodder, For-age. 
Goth. fod-r, to which was added the Low Lat. suffix -agiwm; whence 
Sor-agium. 


Fence, De-fend, Fend-er. 
Few, Pau-city. 


Fiend, Foe. 
A.S. fd, ‘a hater,’ feon ‘to hate,’ pr. part. feonde: cf. freonde (friend) from 
Freon ‘to love.’ 


Fire, Pyre. 
First, (Fore-st), Foremost, Prime, (Pree-imus). 
Fish, Pisc-atorial. 


Flann-el, Blan-ket. 
Gr. xAaiv-a, Lat. lan-a, Welsh, gulan = Engl. wool. 


Flat, Plat, Broad(?). 


Fledge, Fly. 
Cf. A.S. fledgan. 


Flock, Folk, Vulg-ar. 
Cf. Gr. 3xXos, Aol. SAxos, Cret. roAXos. 


Foal, Filly. 


Sansk. bdl-as ‘a youth,’ ‘a colt,’ Gr. &d-os, Lat. pull-us. 
Foot, Ped-estrian, Pad, Path, Paddle, Paw, Fetter. 
Force, Fortitude. 
Form, Frame. 
Fresh, Frisky. 


Frock, Rochet (dimin. of rock = vrock). 
Vor. IV. March, 1857. 4 
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Frow-sy, Virg-inal. 
Frau = vrauch = virag-o. 


Full, Ple-n-ty, Ple-n-ary. 
Cf. Gr. mé-os. 


Gird, Gard-en, Girth, Yard. 
Garner, Granary. 
Gash, Hash. 
Gaunt, Wan, Waned. 
Gab, Gabble, Gob, Gobble, Jabber, Gibber, Gibberish, 


Gin, En-gine, Gun(?), 
Lat. ingenium. 


Ginger-ly, Younger, Junior. 
Gleam, Loom, Glimpse, Glimmer. 
Glass, Glister, Glisten, Glitter. 


Gno-stic, Know, Ken. 
| Sansk. jnd, Gr. ye-yvd-oxw, Lat. no-sco, Germ. kenn-en. 


Gorge, Gurgle, Gargle. 
Grant, Warrant, Guarantee. 
Gr. [o}ypdg-w, Lat. scrib-o. 


Grasp, Gripe, Grapple. 





Grass, Graze. 
Grief, Gravity. 


Gross, Crass, Coarse. 
Lat. crass-us, Goth. kaurs. 


Gruff, Rough, Raw. 
Guard, Ward. 
Guest, Hostile. 


Goth. gast-s ‘a stranger,’ hence ‘an enemy.’ 


Guile, Wile. 








Guise, Wise. 
Hale, Whole, Heal, Health. 
f Halt, Hold, Halter, Holder. 
Hang, Hanker. 


Graph-ic, Scrip-tural, Scribe, Scribble, En-grave, Shrive(?). 


k 
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Happen, Happiness. 
Cf. Welsh hap ‘chance,’ hap-us, ‘happy,’ Icel. happ ‘good luck’. 
Harrow, Harry, Harass. 
Hawk, Havoc. 
Head, Hood, Capit-al, Capit-ulate, Chapt-er, Capt-ain, Chief-tain, 
Chap-let, Cheve, A-chieve. 


A.S. hedfod (hence havod, hauod, héd), Goth. haubith, Germ. haupt and 
kopf, Lat. caput, Gr. xepad%}, Sansk. kapdla, ‘a skull: see Cape. 


Heart-y, Cord-ial, Cheer, Cheer-ful, Cour-age, Core. 
A.S. heorte (fem.), Goth. hairt-o, Gr. xapi-la, xéap, Lat. cor, Sansk. hrid. 


Hope, Cup-idity, Cov-etousness. 
Houn-d, Hun-t, Can-ine. 
See Grimm, Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache, 1. 37, 38: and cf. soun-d and san-us. 
Imprint, Impress. 
In-crease, In-crement, Growth. 
Join, Junction, Yoke. 
Sansk. yug, Gr. fevy-vu-mi, Lat. jung-o, Germ. joch. 


Jumble, Cumulate. 
Fr. combler. 


Kill, Quell. 


Kin, Kin-d, N-ature, Kin-g, Gen-tle-man, Gen-ial. 
Sansk. jan, Gr. yewv-dw, Lat. gn-ascor, n-ascor, Goth. kun-i, A.S. cyn (with 
patronym. termin. cyn-ing = king), cyn-d. 


Knee, Genu-fiection. 
Knit, Knot, An-nex. 
Known, Noble. 
Lace, Latchet. 
Lance, Lancet. 
Law-ful, Leg-al, Loy-al. 
Lax, Loose, Lazy. 
Lief, Love. 
Lisp, Whisper. 


A.S. wlisp. 


Marsh, Morass, Maritime. 


Marvel, Miracle. 
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Master-ly, Magister-ial, 
Mate, Match. 
The proper form of mate is make; A.S. gemdca, ‘a consort.’ 
Mayor, Major, More, Magnate, Magnify, Might, Majesty. 
Mean (n.), Medium, Midst, Middle, Meddle. 


Low Lat. median-um, Fr. moyen. 


Mean (v.), Men-t-al, Min-d, Moo-d. 
Sansk. man ‘to think,’ Lat. me-min-i; cf. Gr. wév-os, Lat. men-s, Goth. mun-d-s, 
Germ. muth. 
Miser-ly, Miser-able, Mer-cy. 


Mite, Moth, Meat. 


| Mur-der, Mor-tal. 
Sansk. mri ‘to die,’ Lat. mor-tor. 


Muster, Monster. 


Name, Nom-inal. 
Lat. no-men = gno-men: see Gno-stic. 


Nephew, Nepotism, Niece. 


New, Nov-el, Nov-ice, Neo-logy. 
Nigh, Near, Niggard(?), Narrow. 
Night, Noct-urnal. 

Nick, Notch. 


Noxious, Nuisance, An-noy-ance, En-nui. 


Lat. noxia. 


ere enesenrrstieery=neeettrerewereeeescneen 


Other, Alter-nate. 
Pagan, Paynim, Peasant. 
Pain, Penalty. 
Pair, Peer (n.). 


Parlour, Parliament, Parlance. 
Lat. parabolare. 


Parson, Person. 
Peer (v.), Pore, Pry (?). 
People, Public. 
Pipe, Fife. 

| Piety, Pity. 


Pilgrim, Peregrin-ation. 














Multiformity of English Words. 


Plead, Please. 


Lat. placitare, placeo. 


Plight, Pledge. 
A.S. plihten, Germ. pflegen. 
Poignant, Pungent. 
Point, Punct-uation. 
Poison, Potion. 
Poor (pauvre), Pauper, Poverty. 
Portico, Porch. 
Power, Potency. 
Praise, Price, Prize. 
Preach, Predicate. 
Presbyter, Priest. 


Pride, Pretty. 
A.S. prat-e, prutian, Germ. prachtig. 


Proctor, Procurer (procurator), Proxy (procuracy). 


Provender, Prebend. 
Prudent, Provident. 
Purse, Purser, Bursar. 
Quaint, A-cquaint. 
Fr. coint, Lat. compt-us. 
Ransom, Redemption. 


Rank, Ar-range. 


Reasonable, Rational. 
Reckless, Retchless. 
Retreat, Retract. 
Rick, Ridge, Reach (?). 
Right, Rect-itude. 
Rill, Rivul-et. 
Round, Rotund. 
Rule, Regul-ar. 


Rur-al, Rus-tic. 





Saint-liness, Sanct-ity, Sanct-ion. 


Rave, Ravish, Rob, Rabid, Rape, Rapture, Reverie. 
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Salt, Sausage. 


Savage, Sylvan. 
Low Lat. sylv-agium, whence salvage and sauvage. 


Save, Safe, Salv-ation. 


Saw (v.), Sec-tion. 
Cf. Lat. sec-are. 


Saw, Say-ing. 


Scathe, Scatter, Shatter. 
Sansk. skhad, ‘to put to flight,’ ‘ to lacerate,’ Gr. cxeSdw, Germ. schade. 


Scoop, Scop, Shape, Shop. 
The old English scop was a ‘shaper,’ (mocyrjs): cf. Sansk. harman (Lat, 
carmen), from kri ‘to make,’ or ‘ fashion.’ 


Scrub, Scrape. 
| See (n.), Siege. 
Sergeant, Servant, Serf. 
Set, Sit, Seat, Settle, Session, Sad(?). 
Sever, Separate. 
Shake, Shock, 
Shirt, Shroud, Skirt. 
Shriek, Screak, Screech. 


Since, Tide. 
A.S. sith-ence, Germ. zeit and seit. 


Skiff, Ship. 
Skim, Skum. 


Skull, Skullion, Mar-shal, Sene-schall. 
Goth. scale, ‘a servant :’ hence Old High Germ. marah-scale, ‘horse-servant.’ 





Sloth, Slow, Sloven, Slack, Sluggish. 


Soil, Sully. 
Goth. sauljan. 


Sore, Sorrow, Shrew, Shrewd. 


Soun-d, Sane. 





Sovereign, Supreme. 


f Speed, Expedite. 


Spider, Spinster. 














Multiformity of English Words. 


Spread, Spraddle, Sprawl. 


Cf. Germ. ausbreiten. 
Stall, Stable. 
Stark, Starch. 
Stay, Stand, Stage, Station, Stop. 
Sansk. s’hdépaydmi, ‘1 cause to stand.’ 
Stink, Stench. 
Stick, Stitch. 
Straggle (dimin. of Stray), Stroll. 
Straight, Stretched, Strain, String, Strong, Strength, Strict. 


Lat. stringo, A. 8. strecc-an. 


Sue, En-sue, Seek, Sequel, Sequence. 
Lat. sequor, A. S. secan, Germ. suchen. 
Sure, Secure, Sinecure. 
Sweetness, Suavity. 

Sansk. svddu, ‘sweet,’ Lat. suavis for suadvis. 

Switch, Twig. 
A.8. twig-a, Germ. zweig. 

Tail, Daggle. 


In Goth. tagl merely means ‘a hair :’ Diefenbach, 0. 650. 


Take, Tickle, At-tack, At-tach, Touch (?). 


Goth. tec-an and at-tec-an ‘to touch,’ Lat. tang-o, A. S. tuc-an ‘to take.’ 
Tal-k, Tell. 
A.S. tal-ian, tal-ig-an. 
Tam-eable, Dom-it-able, Daun-t. 


Tear, Lachr-ymatory. 
Gr. daxp-v, Goth. tagr. 


Teach, Doc-ile. 
Temp-oral, Time-ly, Ten-se. 


Tok-en, Sig-n, Sea-l, Sig-net. 
Germ. zeich-en, Goth. taik-ns, Lat. sig-n-wm, sig-illum (dimin.): ef. Gr. delx-v-vus, 
Sansk. dis, Lat. doceo. The initial letter of the crude form being ts, the dental 
only has been preserved in some cases and the sibilant in others, 


Tongue, Language, Linguist. 
With tongue and lingua compare ddxpu and lachry-ma. 


! 








i ee, 
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Goth. munth-s and Engl. mouth, or Germ. gans and Engl. goose. 


Tooth, Dent-ist. 
Sansk. dant-a, Gr. 6-dovs, Swed. tand. On the dropping of the n, compare 


Tract, Treatise. 





Travail, Travel, Trouble, Tribulation. 
Treble, Triple. f 
Trifling, Trivial. 


Tug, Tow, Daughter. 
Lat. diic-o, Sansk. duh ‘to milk,’ duhitri, either ‘a milker,’ or ‘a suckling,’ ‘ 


Gr. Ovydrnp, Goth. dauhtar. 


Veh-icle, Con-vey, In-veigh. 
Vis-ion, View, En-vy, In-vid-ious, Pur-vey, Pro-vide, Wit. 
Vocal, Vowel. 


Vow, Vote, Woo. 
Lat. vov-eo, Goth. veih-an. 


Wag, Vac-illate. 
Wake, Watch. 
War, Worry. 
Ware, Warn. 
Wax, Eke, Aug-ment. 
Sansk. vaksh, Gr. avé-dv-w, Lat. aug-eo, Goth. vahs-jan. 
Way, Wag-gon. 
Sansk. vah ‘to carry ; cf. Gr. é6x-éw, 30s, Lat. veh-o, via, vacca. 
Well, Val-ia. 


Wheel, Wallow. 
Gr. eikéw, Lat. volv-o, Goth. valvjan. 


Wicked, Be-witched. 
Will, Vol.-ition. 
Wind, Vent-ilate. 
Work-er, Wrigh-t. 


Worth, Virt-ue. 
Gr. dpery, Lat. virt-us, Goth. vairth-s. 


Wring, Wrong, Wrangle. 


Wreck, Wretched, Wrack. 
Cf. Engl. break, and ship-wreck. 


_ 
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Ill. 


‘They that are of Cesar’s houshold, 
y 


At the close of the Epistle to the Philippians, written during 
St Paul’s captivity at Rome, we find a salutation from ‘all the 
saints, chiefly them that are of Czsar’s houshold’ (iv. 22). This 
salutation has suggested the two following inferences. 

1. The Epistle to the Philippians, bearing testimony as it 
does to the extended influence of St. Paul’s preaching, which 
had penetrated even into the houshold of Czesar, and made, it 
would appear, several converts there, cannot consequently have 
been written till a late period in his sojourn at Rome, and there- 
fore probably after the letters to the Colossians and Ephesians. 
This impression is further borne out by our authorized rendering 
of the words év de ro mparwpig in an earlier passage (i. 13) 
translated ‘in all the palace;’ a translation, which is manifestly 
erroneous, for, though the word ‘ przetorium’ in the Latin of the 
day is used with considerable latitude of meaning, so that courts 
of law, palaces and even country mansions, are called ‘ preetoria,’ 
still in an Epistle written from Rome at this period, the Pre- 
torium can scarcely mean anything else, but the permanent 
camp of the Preetorian guards then situated immediately outside 
the city-walls, but subsequently included within their circuit, 
and testifying, after a lapse of eighteen centuries, to its vast ex- 
tent by the huge masses of masonry which still mark its outline. 
It was little more than twenty years before this Epistle was writ- 
ten, that these lawless soldiers had murdered the Emperor Caius, 
and despite the senate, and almost despite himself, seated his 
uncle Claudius on the vacant throne. Henceforth the Preetorians 
were omnipotent in Rome, and the Preetorium assumed a terrible 
significance, which it long retained. 

And the history of the Acts furnishes an account of St. Paul’s 
connexion with these soldiers and this camp. We there learn 
that the Apostle, on his arrival at Rome, was delivered up with 
his fellow-prisoners to the Prefect of the Praetorian guards (orpa- 
romeddpxns, Acts xxviii. 16)—at that time the famous Burrus!: 


1 See Wieseler, Chronologie, p. 86. 


' 
| 
| 
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and that a soldier, doubtless one of this formidable cohort, was 
appointed to keep guard over him, This will explain St. Paul’s 
expression, that his bonds ‘had been made manifest throughout 
the Preetorium and to all the rest! and that thus the greater 
part of the brethren had been emboldened to speak the word 
without fear. Whether we suppose St. Paul to have lived within 
the precincts of the Praetorium or not is a matter of minor con- 
sequence, though it is highly probable that he did so”, As the 
soldier who guarded him was changed from time to time, the 
Apostle’s character and mission must have become known per- 
sonally to not a few of the Pratorians; and conduct, to which 
they had been so little accustomed in a prisoner, would doubt- 
less be the common talk and common wonder of the mess-room. 

It will thus appear that any attempt to connect the ex- 
pression év d\@ ro spacrepio directly with the members of Czsar’s 


houshold is quite unwarranted’. 


1 &y b\w TE mpaTwplw Kai Tots Not- 
mois maou (Phil. i. 13), where the last 
words are probably masculine and not 
governed by év, ‘and to all the rest,’ 
an expression which, indefinite in itself, 
must be limited by the probabilities of 
the case. 

2 So perhaps we may conclude from 
the words @uewe dueriavy dynv &y idly 
Mec Odmari (Acts xxviii. 30) coupled with 
the fact that St. Paul was all this time 
a prisoner, as both the history and the 
Epistles shew. The picPwua would 
then be a hired room, within the wide 
precincts of the Preetorium, and St. 
Paul’s position would be analogous to 
that of inmates of the Queen’s Bench. 
This again seems to shew that the 
great Pretorian camp is meant, and 
not the comparatively small quarters of 
the Pretorians attached to the Imperial 
residence on the Palatine. See next 
note. 

3 The view however, that the Pre- 
torium signifies the quarters of the 
guards contiguous to the palace, de- 
serves some notice. (See Wieseler, 
Chronologie, p. 403 note.) Yet it 
seems to me inconceivable that this can 


The Preetorium and the palace 


have retained the name of ‘ Preetorium’ 
par excellence, after the more extensive 
camp had been built contiguous to the 
city-walls, as the head-quarters of the 
Pretorians from which they were 
draughted off to the palace. Again 
the expression & 6X\qy TE Tparwply 
and the fact of St. Paul’s having a hired 
room or rooms in the Pretorium, as 
noticed in the last note, implies more 
space, than we are perhaps at liberty 
to assume in the Palatine barracks. 
Areuments on both sides will be found 
in detail in Perizonii cum Hubero Dis- 
quisitio de Pretorio, ~ 12mo volume of 
above goo pages. Most to the point is 
the case of King Agrippa (Jb. p. 263), 
as recorded in Josephus, Antiq. Jud. 
xvul.c. 6. Tiberius orders Macro the 
Prefect of the Pretorium to put Agrip- 
pa in confinement. The order is carried 
into effect. After the death of Tibe- 
rius, the new emperor Caius writes to 
Piso the city Prefect announcing his 
accession, kal ’Aypirmay é€x Tod orpa- 
romédov peracricew els Thy olklay é 
% wpdtepov 7% SeOjvac Siacray elyer, 
The crparéredov cannot have been any- 


thing but the Praetorian camp, as there 
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were in different quarters of the city. An indirect connexion, 
doubtless, there was: for companies of the Preetorian soldiers 
were draughted off from time to time to keep guard at the Im- 
perial residence on the Palatine; and, if it were necessary to ex- 
hibit the link of communication between St. Paul and Cesar’s 
houshold, this fact could afford an easy and probable solution. 

I shall not now enter into the question of the date of the 
Philippian epistle, only expressing a belief that in many respects 
it bears a greater resemblance in style and character to the 
earlier Epistles, than do the letters to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians. Nor is it necessary for my present purpose to inquire 
whether other incidents alluded to in this Epistle require any 
considerable time to have elapsed since St. Paul’s arrival in 
Rome. But this particular argument for a later date—viz. that 
when it was written Christianity had made considerable progress 
in the Metropolis, and therefore St. Paul's arrival cannot have 
been recent—seems to ignore the evidence derived from the 
Epistle to the Romans. We there find that prior to St. Paul’s 
visit the new faith had spread widely; and may it not be that 
among those earlier Christians saluted in the Roman Epistle are 
to be found the names of the very members of Ceesar’s hous- 
hold who commend themselves to the brethren at Philippi in the 
letter before us? At all events St. Paul speaks of them as well 
known to the Philippians, and therefore probably not very recent 
conyerts to the new faith. 


was nothing else in Rome which could be camp, it is not to be supposed that a 


so designated. Wiescler cites an earlier prisoner apparently so insignificant as 








passage in the same account as favour- 
ing his view, that Agrippa was confined 
in his Palatine ‘ Preetorium:’ ’Ayplamas 
5é rére dedels civ rijxee rpd TOD Bacwrelov, 
mpos Tin Sévdpw KHels bd aOuulas wera 
modNGy ot é5é5evTo; but attention to the 
sequence of events shews that this was 
immediately after the order had been 
given (Tiberius and Agrippa were in 
the hippodrome of the palace at the 
time) and Agrippa was waiting in front 
of the palace with other prisoners, in 
the first flush of despair, and guarded 
by soldiers who were to convey him to 
the Pretorian camp, his final destina- 
tion.. If then Agrippa was sent to the 





St. Paul would be retained at the Pala- 
tine barracks. While on the subject, I 
may as well mention another point of 
resemblance in the cases of St. Paul and 
Agrippa. As St. Paul lived oly 7g 
gurdocovrt abrov orparusty, so we find 
Antonia interceding on behalf of Agrip- 
pa with the Prefect of the Pretorium, 
evploxeto alT@ wapa Tod Mdxpwros orpa- 
TiwTav Te peTplwv dvipdv of mapadv- 
AdEccav adbrov év gpovricw kal éxarov- 
Tdapxov édestnoouévou te éxelvors Kal 
cuviérov écouévouk.t.rX. It appears 
also that Caractacus was a prisoner in 
the Preetorian camp (Tac. Ann, XII. 36. 
Cf. Perizonius, p. 267). 


| 
| 
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2. It is, I fancy, a not uncommon impression, that those 
spoken of as members of Cesar’s houshold, were persons of 
exalted rank, and that we have here at least one of those rare 
exceptions which St. Paul contemplates when he says, ‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called 
(1 Cor. i. 26).’ Thus we find oi ék rijs Kaicapos oixias explained by 
one commentator, as the powerful minions of the Emperor’s 
court (ipsis dominis potentiores, Tac. Hist. ii. 92), by another as 
the relations of Czesar, by a third as the great officers of state— 
managers of the privy purse, and so forth. Yet all such assump- 
tions are improbable, inasmuch as those, whom Christianity was 
most likely to reach first would be the humbler inmates of the 
palace, the slaves and the lower grade of freedmen; and there 
is no reason for departing from probability for the sake of as- 
signing a higher dignity to the persons here mentioned. 

Thus much on general grounds. But it was the belief that 
some light might be thrown on both these points—the possible 
connexion of the members of Czesar’s houshold with the saluta- 
tions in the Roman Epistle, and the probable rank of the persons 
so described—by monuments lately discovered in Rome, that in- 
duced me once more to ask the indulgence of the readers of this 
Journal. 

On the irregular wedge of ground, which lies between the 
Latin and Appian ways, outside the ancient Servian walls, 
but within the later circuit of Aurelian, several columbaria, or 
sepulchral dove-cotes, have been recently discovered. The three 
with which I am at present concerned are situated in the 
Vigna Codini near the Appian way, not far from the old Cape- 
nian gate, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the tomb of 
the Scipios, and were brought to light by the Marchese Campana 
in the course of his excavations in the years 1840, 1847, and 
1853 respectively (see Canina, La Prima Parte della Via Appia, 
1853, Vol. 1. pp. 217 sqq.). All the inscriptions in the first of these 
are given in detail by the Marchese in the proceedings of the 
Roman Academy of Archeology (Vol. x1.1852), The second is 
also described in the same volume, but unfortunately we have in 
this case only a selection from the inscriptions: others however 
are added by Canina (Ib. p. 217 sq.). In the winter of 1854, 5, 
when I was in Rome, the third and latest discovered of these 
columbaria was not yet open for public inspection, a description 
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being then in the course of preparation: and I find that such an 
account is promised in one of the forthcoming volumes of the 
Roman Academy of Archeology (see Canina, Ib. p. 220). Up 
to 1855 however this has not appeared. The volume for 1856, 
if published, has not yet reached Cambridge. For the few in- 
scriptions from this columbarium with which I am acquainted, I 
am indebted to Canina’s work. 

These columbaria I shall call A, B, C, respectively.. 

The character of a columbarium is well known. That which 
is here styled A, is a very good type of the class. It is a deep 
chamber, entered from above by a steep flight of steps, and 
measures about 25 feet in length, and 18 in breadth. It con- 
tains 9 tiers of niches or pigeon-holes, with 11 niches in each 
tier on the longer, and 8 on the shorter sides. The stairs inter- 
fere somewhat, but not to any great extent, with the regularity 
of the arrangement. The main walls are about 20 feet high, 
aud the old vaulting, which exists no longer, rose higher still. 
The roof is now, as it was originally, supported on a central 
pier, round which the niches are ranged similarly, though not 
with the same uniformity, as on the main walls. There will 
thus be in all about 400 niches, and as each niche contains two 
ollz (the olla is a sort of sunk basin, which is provided with a 
lid, and in which the ashes were deposited) we have twice this 
number of ollz. Besides these there is a projecting step or base 
running round three sides of the chamber below the lowest tier 
of niches, and oll are sunk into this also. Thus there will be in 
all not far from 1000 olla, i.e. room for the remains of nearly 
1000 bodies in a chamber, roughly speaking, about 20 feet all 
ways!, 

The columbarium B is of a superior character to the last-men- 
tioned. The niches are larger and not so crowded, nor are they 
placed uniformly in tiers, as in the former case. There is also 
more painting and sculpture. 

Both A and B belong to the period of the early Emperors, 
and contain mostly the remains of the slaves and freedmen of 
members of the Imperial family; nor are they unfavourably 
situated for this purpose, being within about half a mile of the 

1 In the following pages I have in- course of the same excavations imme- 


cluded as in columbarium A some _ diately round it, and are given in the 
nscriptions which were found in the account of the Marchese Campana. 
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Imperial residence on the Palatine. The dates of the inscriptions 
in both these sepulchres range from about the time of Augustus 
to that of Hadrian. Thus in A we meet with the name C. JVLIVS 
frequently, and sometimes with the addition C. L., i. e. Caii Liber- 
tus, while the following inscription points to the age of Hadrian 
or later, Alius being the family name of that emperor : 


AELIVS . P. L. 
HILARVS. 
(Accad, di Archeol. x1. p. 378) 


with which compare the following found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood: ; 
D. M. 
T. AELIVS . AVGVSTORVM . LIB. 
JANVARIVS . ET. 
AELIA . SVCCESSA . CONJVNX 
VIVI . FECERVNT . SIBI. 
(Ib. p. 402). 

It is well known to have been the custom of freedmen to assume 
the nomen, and most frequently the pranomen also, of their 
patron: and these, together with their original servile name, 
which thus became a cognomen, made up the ‘tria nomina,’ 
considered indispensable for all Romans of any consideration. 
The limits of time in B are found to be about the same. 

The most frequent name perhaps in both of these, is TI. 
CLAVDIVS, very often with the addition of AVG. LIB. This was 
the name common to both the second and fourth of the emperors 
(Tiberius and Claudius), and may refer in different places to the 
one or to the other: but there is reason to believe from the fre- 
quent mention of other members of his family, as Octavia his 
daughter, and Messalina his wife, that the latter is generally, 
though not always meant. 

If we may judge from the inscriptions from the 3rd colum- 
barium given in Canina, it does not differ materially in this 
respect from the former two. Thus we have ©. JVLIVS . DIVI. 
AVG. L., and P. AELIVS. AVG. LIB. pointing to the earlier and 
later date respectively. And there is mention, among others, of 
Tiberius Czesar, of Agrippina, and of the Emperor Caius. 

Besides the three columbaria already mentioned, one much 
more extensive was exhumed in the years 1725 and 1726 on the 
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left of the Appian way, about the second milestone, and called 
after the ‘freedmen of Livia Augusta, from the circumstance 


that the sepulchral inscriptions most prominent bore the name 
of persons of thisrank. This columbarium did in fact, like those 
described above, contain the remains chiefly of members of the 
Imperial houshold. The inscriptions are mostly of the date of 
the earlier Czesars, bearing the names of Augustus, of Livia, of 
Caius Ceesar, and others; but some are later, as the following : 


D. M. 
M. VLPIO . AVG . LIB. 
MENOPHILO . ete. 


where the name ‘ Ulpius’ bespeaks the Emperor Trajan. A large 
number of inscriptions from this columbarium, which has long 
been in a state of dilapidation, are preserved by Piranesi in the 
3rd volume of his ‘ Antichita’ Romane’ (Plates xx1. to xxxIx.), from 
which source I have drawn my information. 

These sepulchral monuments afford important notices as to 
the names and offices of members of the Imperial houshold at 
the time when St. Paul wrote. The columbarium A seems to 
contain the remains of persons of a humbler class. Accordingly 
we very rarely find any special oflice designated: generally 
nothing more than the master’s name is given, as EROS . TI. 
CLAVDI . NERONIS. or EXPECTATO . VERNAE . CAESARIS: 
but there are some few exceptions. Thus we read of one Blastus 
as AVG. LIB. TABVLARIVS, and of a certain mimic, who seems 
to have stood high in the Imperial favour, MVTVS . ARGVTVS. 
IMITATOR . TI. CAESARIS . QVI . PRIMVM . INVENIT . CAVSI- 
DICOS . IMITARI., of TI. CLAVDIVS . CAESARIS . NVMVNCV- 
LATOR . AMARANTHVS., and others. In B and C, more informa- 
tion is vouchsafed, probably because the persons buried here 
were more important. Thus in B we have the names of the 
‘medicus Marcelle,’ ‘obstetrix Marcelle,’ ‘topiarius Marcelle,’ 
‘argentarius Marcelle,’ ‘sarcinatrix Antonie,’ ‘musicarius Pari- 
dis,’ ‘symphoniacus Ceesaris,’ ‘ Octaviee Cesaris Augusti F. ornatrix,’ 
‘Octaviz Ceesaris Augusti F. ab argento,’ ‘Ti. Caesaris Aug. ser, 
unctor,’ while in C are found ‘ Ti, Ceesaris a veste foren.,’ ‘Agrip- 
pine supra veste[m],’ ‘Julize Drusi Ceesaris supra lecticarios.’” The 
majority, whose office is not mentioned, may be supposed to 
have held a humbler station in the houshold. 
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After saying thus much as to the rank of the occupants of 
these tombs, it is time to inquire how far the names found here 
throw any light on the present question. 

1. St. Paul, writing to Rome, salutes among others ‘ Try- 
pheena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord.’ (Rom. xvi. 12.) 
The name Tryphena occurs in the following inscription in colum- 
barium A, to be found in the Marchese Campana’s account in the 
Proceedings of the Roman Archeological Society (x1. p. 375. 
No. 27): 

D. M. 
TRYPHAENAE 
VALERIA . TRYPHAENA 
MATRI . B. M. F. ET. 
VALERIVS . FVTIANVS. 


The daughter Tryphzna, who together with one Valerius 
Futianus, erects this monument to her mother’s memory, bears 
the name Valeria. Now Valeria was the gentile name of the 
empress Messalina, and, as the occupants of these niches are 
chiefly members of the Imperial houshold, we may reasonably 
infer that this Tryphzna was attached to the service of that 
notorious princess and was manumitted either by her or by some 
member of her family, The names Valerius and Valeria are very 
common in the vault, and in the neighbouring columbarium B 
we find the sepulchres of servants of Messalina, e.g. SABINVS . 
MESSALINE. INSVL.! (Canina, Via Appia, 1. p. 218, No. 9). 
Moreover, we have proof that the Valerius Futianus whose name 
is here attached to that of Tryphzena was connected with the 
houshold of the Ceesars, in another inscription hard by in the same 
vault (Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 376, No. 35), in which we read: 


D. M. D. M. 
CLAVDIAE. AVG. LIB.NEREIDI | M. VALERIO . SYNTROPHO 
M. VALERIVS FVTIANVS? FVTIANVS 
MATRI . CARISSIMAE. LIB. OPTIMO. 


1 i,e. Messaline Insularius, the word differently, Nov. Thes. p.943,n.11. 





agent who looked after the insule or 
lodging-houses which were the property 
of the Empress. So Narcissus is styled 
in an inscription found at Veii (Orelli. 
No. 2927) ‘Ti. Claudi Britanici supra 
insulas.’ Muratori however explains the 


2 Written FVTIANS in Campana; 
but, if this is correctly copied, it must 
have been an error of the workman, as 
the twin inscription shews. Besides 
the name M. VALERIVS . FVTIA- 
NVS occurs elsewhere in this vault. 
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It may then, I think, be considered highly probable that this 
Valeria Tryphena did belong to the Imperial houshold. Now 
Claudius succeeded his nephew in 41, and from that time till her 
death in 48, Messalina was mistress of the palace. The manu- 
mission of this Tryphzena not improbably falls within these limits. 
Consequently, as the Epistle to the Romans was written in 58, 
the Valeria Tryphzna of the inscription was coeval with the 
Tryphena saluted by St. Paul. 

The result we obtain then is this. St. Paul, writing to Rome 
in 58 a.p. salutes a Tryphzna. In writing from Rome to the 
Philippians some four years later, he sends a salutation from 
‘them that are of Cesar’s houshold, speaking of these appa- 
rently as persons well known to the church he is addressing, 
and therefore probably not his recent converts, but those earlier 
professors of Christianity such as are saluted in the Roman 
Epistle. Lastly: we know that there was a Tryphena in the 
Imperial houshold at this time, and the name does not appear 
to have been a common one. May not she have been the very 
Tryphzena saluted in the Epistle to the Romans, and form a link 
of connexion between the salutations there and the mention 
of the members of Czesar’s houshold in the Philippian letter? 
There is, so far as I can see, no improbability in this supposi- 
tion. 

It cannot however be regarded as anything more than a sup- 
position. To argue from it as an established fact, or even to 
hold it highly probable, would betray an anxiety to find new 
confirmation of the authenticity and truthfulness of the Epistles 
bearing St. Paul’s name, which happily is not needed, and would 
display more zeal than wisdom in the maintainer. 

It would not be difficult to build up, on the basis of these 
facts, an imaginary history of Tryphzna, which might contain 
more or less of truth. We might picture to ourselves one brought 
up in the service of that princess, whose foul orgies even the 
degenerate Romans of the Imperial times blushed to tell of, and 
witnessing day after day the grossest forms of lower than human 
sensuality and wickedness. We might imagine her later in life 
drawn within the circle of influences before unknown, inspired 

with fresh hopes and fears, and instructed in the service of a 
new Master by the simple loving wisdom of the humble Jewish 
tent-makers Aquila and Priscilla. We might conceive her as 
Vout. IV. March, 1857. 5 
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with a full heart she pored over the awful picture of heathen 
degradation in the opening of the Apostle’s ietter, and read at 
its close the recognition of her charitable deeds, as one who 
laboured in the Lord, acknowledging humbly and gratefully, that 
such in times past was she, but now she was washed and sanc- 
tified, 

Once again: the name of the empress Messalina is insepa- 
rably connected with that of another notorious character in the 
court of Claudius, the powerful freedman Narcissus. The intrigues 
of these two were the terror and the scourge of Rome. To the 
servants of his houshold also a salutation is sent, and in language 
which seems to shew that they had now passed into the hands 
of another master: agreeably to history, which records that Nar- 
cissus himself had been poisoned three or four years before by 
the machinations of Agrippina. St. Paul’s words are ‘ Salute 
those that come of the houshold of Narcissus (rots é« rév Nap- 
xicgov)!, which are in the Lord;’ and then follows immediately, 
‘Salute Tryphzena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord.’ This 
circumstance again might supply other details for our imaginary 
life of Tryphzena. Her connexion with the servants of Narcissus 
hinted at in the salutation of the Apostle’s letter, might be con- 
trasted with her relation to that same houshold in the days 
when she served her heathen mistress—the interchange of works 
of Christian love with the interchange of deeds of darkness and 
inhumanity. But here we might be trespassing, we know not 
how far, on the regions of romance. Sober criticism allows no 
such license. 

I have not found the companion name Tryphosa in any of 


servant of Livia, who had formerly 
belonged to Mecenas, as PARMENO . 
LIVIAE . A. PVRPVR . MAECE- 
NATIAN. Compare also Canina, Via 
Appia, I. p. 219. C. JVLIVS. DIVI. 
AVG, L. COSMVS . SPECVLA- 
RIA... AGRIPPYANVS. So I 
suppose that by of ék trav Napxiccov 


1 We learn from these inscriptions 
that when a ‘familia’ of slaves, gene- 
rally by the death of their master, 
passed into the hands of another owner, 
they did not always lose their distinct- 
ness by amalgamation with the new 
houshold, but frequently retained even 
the name of their previous possessor. 


Thus the slaves of Germanicus when 
transferred to the houshold of Tiberius 
were designated ‘Germaniciani’, as the 
inscription cited below, p. 76, shews. 
Again in another found in Piranesi (111. 
Pl. 37), we read of one Parmeno a 


are meant those slaves or freedmen of 
the Imperial houshold, who after the 
death of Narcissus had passed into 
the service of Nero, and would accord- 
ing to Roman usage be called Nar- 
cissiani. 
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these monumental inscriptions, but they serve to illustrate it in 
one or two particulars. (1.) There are numerous instances of the 
feminine participle forming the names of women in this rank of 
life, e.g. Thallusa (Accad. di Archeol. xi. pp. 268, 379, 399), 
Spendusa (Ib. p. 386), and Peezusa (Ib. p. 275). (u.) From 
the way in which the names Tryphzna and Tryphosa are men- 
tioned together, we should suppose some connexion besides the 
mere similarity of sound; that they were sisters perhaps. And 
this supposition is borne out by the fact that these inscriptions 
furnish instances of different derivatives of the same root being 
assigned as names to different members of one family!: e.g. 


D. M. 
HERMADIONI 
HERMES . PATER . 
FILIO . BENEMERENTI . 
VIXIT . AN. XVI. 
(Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 398.) 


And the following inscription found in quite a different place, 
between the fourth and fifth milestones on the Appian way (see 
Canina, 1. pp. 115, 224), is perhaps of some importance : 


L. VALERIVS . L. F. OVF. GIDDO 
L. CALPVRNIVS . M. L. MENOPHIL 
VALERIANVS 
VALERIA . L. L. TRVPHERA. 


because it seems to shew that names derived from rpud) were 
common among the dependants of the Valerian house, and gives 
some countenance to the notion that St. Paul’s Tryphzna and 
Tryphosa may both have borne the name Valeria. It may how- 
ever be nothing more than a chance coincidence. 

2. ‘Salute Philologus and Julia, Nereus and his sister.’ (Rom. 
xvi. 15.) The manner in which Philologus and Julia are men- 
tioned together, implies that they stood in some close relation, 
as of brother and sister, or husband and wife, the latter perhaps 
being the more probable. Now the name Julia carries us back 
at once to the Imperial house in the days of Augustus, or one of 


1 There are abundant instances of and Niceratus, Hermon and Hermo- 
a similar usage inGreek; e.g. Demon, crates, Sophilus and Sophocles. See 
Demophon and Demosthenes, Nicias also the inscription given below, p. 78. 


5—2 
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his immediate successors. This Julia may have owed her freedom 
to this Emperor, whose name was C. Julius Cesar, or to his 
daughter Julia, or to some other member of the Imperial family. 
The name was so common among the slaves and retainers of the 
Emperor’s houshold, as these monumental inscriptions testify, 
and perhaps also elsewhere during the dominion of the Julian 
house, that it would be foolish to make any attempt to identify 
this Julia from her name. We must rest content with her not 
improbable connexion with the houshold of the Cesars. Now 
have we any reason for attaching the name Philologus also to 
the palace at this period? In the columbarium called after the 
freedmen of Livia Augusta, we read this inscription : 


DAMA . LIVIAE . L. CAS 
PHOEBVS . PHILOLOGI. 


found in Piranesi, Vol. m1. Pl. 34.! 

Thus it appears that there was at least one Philologus con- 
nected with the royal houshold, at a time when there must have 
been many Julias; for the mention of Livia in this inscription 
refers us to the epoch of the earlier Czesars. Ido not wish to 
press a point and identify the Philologus of the inscription with 
the Philologus of St. Paul. This is not impossible, but it is un- 
necessary for my purpose. I am concerned with the names 
rather than with the persons; and it is perhaps not too much to 
say that the occurrence of these two names, Philologus and Julia, 
both of them demonstrably connected with the houshold of the 
Ceesars at the same epoch—apparently in a close relation the 
one to the other—affords a presumption, and perhaps not more, 
that in this couple too may be detected some of those members 
of the Emperor’s houshold who send the salutation in the Phi- 
lippian Epistle. We might imagine this Philologus and Julia an 
aged pair, who had witnessed the vices and follies of many reigns, 
the wiliness of Augustus and the intrigues of Livia, first the 
impenetrable reserve and then the open profligacy of Tiberius, 
the frantic caprices of Caius and the weak pedantries of Clau- 
dius, till at length, when human wickedness seemed to have cul- 
minated in the Imperial monster who now occupied the throne, 


1 See also an inscription in Accad. DE. P. CLODIO . PHILOLOGO . 
di Archeol. x1. p. 380, No. 72, SEX. OLLAS . DVAS. 
MANLIVS . HILARVS. EMIT. 
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human goodness also was set before them in all its perfections, 
and they saw the contrast between light and darkness, and be- 
lieved; and thus their being members ‘of Ceesar’s houshold’ 
was the instrumentality by which they became members ‘ of the 
houshold of the faith.’ Often must this solemn drama have been 
enacted in those stirring times. Whether it was so in the case 
of this Philologus and Julia matters little. But it is not unim- 
portant to reflect, what a world of tragic incidents may lie hidden 
under a few simple names, such as are found in the salutations 
of the Roman Epistle. 

‘Nereus and his sister.’ I have not discovered the name 
Nereus in any of these inscriptions. The name of his sister is 
not given: but it would be no improbable supposition that it was 
formed as a feminine from Nereus, in which case she might have 
been called Nereis. This name, it will be recollected, occurs in 
an inscription already quoted!: 

D. M. 

CLAVDIAE . AVG. LIB. NEREIDI, 
which agrees well in time, this Nereis having been manumitted 
by one of the Emperors, as the words AVG. LIB. shew, and this 
Emperor can have been none other than Tiberius or Claudius, as 
is seen from the name Claudia which she assumed from her 
patron. However, not to indulge in idle speculations, I will 
simply call attention to the fact that the inscription connects 
the name of Nereis with that of Tryphzena, as has been already 
seen. 

3. ‘Salute Amplias my beloved in the Lord.’ The name 
Amplias in its full form ‘Ampliatus’ occurs more than once in 
these inscriptions: witness the following from columbarium A 
(Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 374, No. 19): 

AMPLIATVS . 
RESTITVTO . FRATRI . 
SVO . FECIT . MERENTI. 
and this from columbarium B, (Ib. p. 359.) 


C. VIBIVS . FIRMVS . C. 
VIBIO . AMPLIATO . PATRONO. 
Of the other names saluted in the Roman Epistle ‘ Urbanus,’ 
or the feminine ‘ Urbana,’ is found (Piranesi, m1. Pl. 31, and 
1 See above, p. 64. 
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JVLIA . VRBANA, Pl. 33). And Apelles or Apella! is not infre- 
quent, while Junia and Rufus are, as might have been expected, 
very common. 

4. The names ‘ Hermas,’ ‘ Hermes,’ deserve to be noticed. 
The former of these is taken by Winer (Realwiérterb. s. v.) and 
others to be abbreviated from Hermodorus, and this may be the 
case; but, whatever analogies can be produced in support of 
this view, I am inclined to think it more probable that Hermas 
like Hermias is only a dialectic form of Hermes?: for we find that 
it is a common name of slaves; and we know that the heathen 
divinities were very frequently honoured with such namesakes, 
e.g. Nereus, Eros, Phoebus, Tyche, Nice. The name of the 
roguish deity, who was also the messenger of the gods, was too 
obviously applicable to escape this distinction. The following 
inscriptions illustrate these names: 


(1) CHRYSARIVM . LIVIAE . L. 
HERMAE . F. SVO . DAT 
OLLAM. 


(Piranesi, 1. Pl. 32.) 


(2) TI. CLAVDIVS . HERMA 
CLAVDIA . HERMAE 
(Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 372. 


(3) TI. CLAVDIVS . HERM{A] 
STRATOR . PECVLIARIS 
CLAVDIAE . SECVNDAE 

(Ib. p. 373.) 


1 This name, though the same in ing: T. FIDICLANIVS . T. L. 


form, seems to be quite distinct in its 
origin from the Greek ’Azé\Xys. It is, 
I suppose, a word of Hebrew extrac- 
tion, which has undergone some change, 
when adopted into the Greek language, 
in order to bring it into conformity 
with a well-known Greek name; just as 
the Hebrew ‘Symeon’ was changed 
into Ziuwy, an existing Greek name. 
That ‘ Apeiles’ or ‘ Apella’ was a com- 
mon Jewish name is shewn by Hor. 
Sat. I. 5. 100, and this is further con- 
firmed by our sepulchral inscriptions. 
Between the fourth and fifth milestones 
on the Appian way we find the follow- 


APELLA . EX . TESTAMENTO . 
ARBITRATYV . FELICIS. PHILAR- 
GYRI.L. ET. ATTICE. L, while on 
an inscription close by are read three 
Hebrew names BARICHA . ZABDA. 
ACHIBA ; 
I. p. 224), shewing that we have here 
a knot of Jewish graves. Some dis- 
tance further on the same way we meet 
with the name again D. M. 8, AVRE- 
LIAE . SOTERIDI . T. T. KANT. 
APELLES. (Jb. p. 227). 

2 So Rost and Palm. s. v. 


(see Canina, Via Appia, 


We 


meet in classical writers with the forms 
‘Epuéas, ‘Epuds, ‘Epuelas, ‘Eputjs. 
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(4) D. M. S. 
HERMETI . V. A. XXX. 
(Accad. di Archeol. p. 378.) 


(5) D. M. 
M. SEPPIO 
CASTORI . FE 
M. SEPPIVS 
HERMES 
PATER . BENE 
MERENTI. 
(Ib. p. 384.) 
(6) D. M. 
HERMADIONI 
HERMES . PATER. 
(Ib. p. 398.) 
(7) CLAVDIO . HERMA 
CLAVDIA . PIETAS 
BENEMERENTI 
PATRONO 
(Ib. p. 401.) 

The Latinized form Herma stands midway between Hermas 
and Hermes. Independently of the above testimonies, however, 
there is every reason to believe these names extremely common. 
Hermes, for instance, occurs in Nos. 2812, 2934, 2948, 2957, 
3024, 6322,! and Herma in Nos. 2905, 2943, of Orelli’s collection 
of inscriptions, all relating to the Imperial houshold. 

So much for the names in the Roman Epistle. And the 
conclusion seems to be, that however precarious it may be to 
assume this in any particular case, still out of the whole list it is 
probable that we have some who answer to the description in 
the letter to the Philippians of members of Cesar’s houshold, 
and certainly not impossible that one or more of these may be 
the very persons whose names are recorded on monumental in- 
scriptions, which recent excavations have brought to light. 

5. But while I am on this subject, it may not be amiss to 
illustrate some names, which we find in other parts of the New 


1 See also an inscription in Canina, LECTE.ET.HERMES.CVSPIO. 
Via Appia, I. p.121, which is worth LYCHICO.FILIO.DVLCISSIMO. 
transcribing, because the name Eclecte VIXIT.ANNIS...MENSIBVS.... 


occurs in it. D. M. CVSPIA . EG- Should it not be TYCHICO? 
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Testament in connexion with the Church of Rome, from these 
columbaria : 

2 Tim. iv. 10. ‘Crescens (is departed) into Galatia,’ i.e. 
from Rome apparently, as the letter to Timothy was in all pro- 
bability written thence. We find this name too, which seems to 
have been a common one, more than once in connexion with the 
Imperial houshold. For instance, in the columbarium of the 
freedmen of Livia we have 


C. JVILIVS . CRESCES 
DEC. DAT. OLL 


C. JVLIO . EROTI 
(Piranesi, 11. Pl. 37.) 


And again from columbarium B: . 


D. M. 
CRESCENTI . VERNAE 
CAESARIS . N 
CVBICVLARIO . STATIONIS . II. 
VIX. AN. XXVII. 
MENSIBVS . XI. DIEBVS . XI. 
(Canina, 1. p. 218, No. 20.) 

In the former of these we have the Greek form Cresces 
(Kpjoxns) which St. Paul uses, unless it be a mistake of the work- 
man, who has certainly blundered over the JVLIVS. 

2 Tim. ii. 17. ‘Of whom is Hymenzeus and Philetus.’ Both 
these names are found among our inscriptions. This I mention 
as a curious coincidence, without wishing to draw any inference 
from it. 

PHILETVS . OCTAVIAE 
CAESARIS . AVGVSTI . F 
AB . ARGENTO . FECIT?! 
(Acead. di Archeol. x1. p. 275.) 


This Octavia is the unhappy daughter of Claudius and wife 
of Nero. Again: 
HYMENAEI . CAESARIS 
AVG . IMMVNIS 
(Piranesi, 11. Pl. 37.) 


1 Philetus indeed is not uncommon. MARCELLAE. MEDICVS,andagain 
See Canina, 1. p. 218, PHILETVS. in Accad. di Archeol. x1, p.374. 
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We have no means of ascertaining which Emperor is here 
meant by Cesar Augustus. 

2 Tim. iv. 21. ‘Eubulus greeteth thee and Pudens, and 
Linus and Claudia and all the brethren.’ This salutation is sent 
from Rome. 

The mention of Pudens and Claudia in the same passage has 
given rise to some ingenious speculations!, which it may not be 
amiss to discuss briefly. 

Martial, writing at Rome, alludes in two several epigrams 
(1v. 13, x1. 53) to the alliance of his friend Pudens with Claudia, 
a British lady. Setting aside some difficulties of chronology, 
which are not insuperable, may not this Pudens and Claudia, it 
is urged, be the same persons with their namesakes mentioned 
in St. Paul’s Epistle? This view is thought to be confirmed by 
an ancient inscription found at Chichester, which runs as follows, 
the parts in brackets being supplied from conjecture : 


[NJEPTVNO . ET . MINERVAE 
TEMPLVM 
[PR]O . SALVTE . DOMVS . DIVINAE 
[EX] . AVCTORITATE . TIB. CLAVD. 
[(CO]GIDVBNI . R. LEGA. AVG. IN . BRIT. 
[(COLLE]GIVM . FABRORVM . ET . QVI . IN . EO 
[A. SACRIS . SVNT] . D. S. D®. DONANTE . AREAM 
[PVD]JENTE . PVDENTINI . FIL. 


It will be observed here, that the name Pudens is by no 
means certain, as the mutilated part might be otherwise supplied, 
e.g. [CRESC]ENTE or (CLEMJENTE. Still [Pudjens is highly 
probable. The native prince then, Cogidunus, or Cogidubnus, 
is here represented as bearing the name Ti. Claudius, assumed, 
we may suppose, from the Emperor Claudius, his patron and 
protector; and if he had a daughter, she according to Roman 
usage would be called Claudia. Thus we meet once more with 
the names Pudens and Claudia in connexion, and we cannot 
doubt, it is urged, that they are the same with the couple men- 
tioned in Martial and in St. Paul. 


1 See especially ‘Claudia and Pu- Horsley’s Britannia Romana, p. 192, 
dens,’ by Archdeacon Williams, 1848. n. 76, from which the inscription is 
2i,e. De suo dedicaverunt. See copied. 





i 
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Now can we account for the conversion of Claudia? She, 
as a British princess, would when in Rome naturally be placed 
under the protection of Pomponia Grecina, the wife of Aulus 
Plautius, the legate of Britain. And we learn from Tacitus that 
this Pomponia was accused ‘superstitionis externee’ (Ann. XIII. 
32), which can mean nothing else but Christianity. What more 
likely then, than that she should have instructed her protegée in 
the new faith ? 

Again ecclesiastical tradition speaks of Timotheus, the son 
of Pudens, as an early Christian martyr: and it also records how 
Christianity was preached in Britain by Timotheus. 

This last argument, however, does not seem to have great 
weight. The tradition is much confused, but as far as I can 
make out, the Timotheus who according to this legend preached 
in Britain is Timotheus ‘ Apostolus,’ St. Paul’s son in the faith, 
to whom his Epistles are addressed, and not the son of Pudens’. 
And though we may grant that it is not improbable that ‘ one of 
the children of the Christian Pudens and Claudia should have 
received the name of Timotheus, to whom they sent their bro- 
therly salutation, by the hands of St. Paul?,’ yet the legend, even 
if trustworthy in itself, does not in any way directly connect the 
name of Pudens with Britain. 

The explanation of Claudia’s conversion through Pomponia is 
very ingenious, and might be accepted, if we could admit the 
fact, which needs the explanation. We must inquire then what 
ground there is for supposing that the Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial, of the Chichester inscription, and of St. Paul are iden- 
tical, or the contrary. 

Let us grant the doubtful Pudens and imaginary Claudia of 
the Chichester inscription. Does Pudens there act, as we might 
expect a Christian to act? Surely if anything could stamp him 
as a heathen, it would be the grant of a site for the dedication 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. Still this difficulty may be 
got over by supposing that this event took place before the con- 
version of Pudens—a supposition, which the chronology of the 
period admits. For the connexion between Cogidunus and the 
Roman Emperor, followed immediately, we may suppose, by the 
adoption of the name of Ti. Claudius by the former, began in 


1 See the authorities given in Us- _ tiquitates,’ ¢. III. 
sher’s ‘ Britannicarum Ecclesiarum An- 2 See ‘Claudia and Pudens,’ p. 43. 
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52 a.v.; so that the inscription may date any time after this: 
whereas we only know that Pudens was a Christian some fifteen 
or sixteen years after, when St. Paul wrote to Timotheus. This 
however involves an assumption for which there is no evidence. 

However, not only does the Pudens of the inscription act as 
a heathen, but the Pudens and Claudia of Martial are heathens 
too. Martial was a genuine pagan himself, and worshipped Czesar 
Domitian, whom he blasphemously styled his Lord and God 
(iv. 1, v. 8, 1x. 92), with an abject servility which could scarcely 
be surpassed. He could joke too, when occasion served, at the 
horrors of the pitched coat. Yet he saw nothing outré in his 
friends Pudens and Claudia. Nay, he expresses his surprise that 
the lady, though a native of this barbarous and uncouth island, 
should have so much of Greek and Roman polish, ‘Quam Latiz 
pectora plebis habet! Quale decus formze! Romanam credere 
matres Italidum possunt, Atthides esse suam.’ Has this any 
smack of the ‘foeda superstitio,’ which was most unpalatable to 
the Roman mind, because it seemed so thoroughly unroman? 
But we happen to know more of the husband, Aulus Pudens, the 
poet’s friend, an Umbrian by race (vil. 97). We find that he read 
and took delight in Martial’s verses (Iv. 29), and even got the 
poet to correct his copy with his own hand (v.11). We find 
too that some of Martial’s grossest epigrams are addressed to 
this Pudens, who, if his friend may be believed, was addicted to 
the worst vices of heathen impurity (v. 48, vm. 14, vi. 63). 
And we therefore know with what limitations to accept the poet’s 
praise, when he celebrates his friend Pudens, as combining all 
virtues in himself (v. 28). It seems to me far more improbable 
to suppose that this man should have been the friend of Paul 
and Timotheus, than to assume that there were about the same 
time in Rome two couples bearing the names Pudens and Claudia, 
even granting the necessity of this assumption. Whatever ground 
then there may be for identifying the Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial with those of the Chichester inscription (and I shall not 
deny that this is plausible) it seems scarcely possible to connect 
them with the persons bearing the same name in St. Paul. 

But indeed St. Paul’s language so far from implying that 
Pudens and Claudia were man and wife, seems to shew with 
tolerable significance that they did not stand in this close rela- 
tion—‘Eubulus greeteth thee and Pudens and Linus and Claudia,’ 
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where the mention of Linus between Pudens and Claudia, if 
not decisive, affords a strong presumption against this. Nor 
should the mere mention of the two names together in St. Paul 
and in Martial be assumed to prove an identity. For the name 
Pudens was probably not ancommon, while the name Claudia 
must have been among the mvs* frequent in Rome at this time. 
The principate of the two Emperors who bore the name Ti. 
Claudius Csesar altogether extended over a period of many 
years; and as most clients and freedmen would assume the name 
of their Imperial Master, those bearing the names Claudius and 
Claudia and connected with the houshold alone at the time 
St. Paul wrote, might perhaps be numbered by hundreds, And 
it was doubtless a very fashionable name elsewhere. The co- 
lumbaria teem with these names. 

And while Claudia (like Julia in the Roman Epistle) was es- 
pecially a name associated with the houshold of the Czsars, we 
find that the name Pudens was not unknown there at this period. 
Witness this inscription in columbarium B. (Accad. di Archeol. 
xI, p. 286). 

CELADIO . TI. CAESARIS . AVG. 

SER . VNCTOR . GERMANICIAN 

PVDENS . TI. CAESARIS . AVG. 

PEDISEQVS. 

The person to whom this monument was erected had formerly 
belonged to the houshold of Germanicus, and at his death had 
passed into that of Tiberius. The Pudens, who erected it, was 
footman either of Tiberius or Claudius, the former probably. In 
some such capacity the Pudens of St. Paul may have stood. 
But he may also have been the father of Timotheus, the Apostle 
of Britain, if such a person ever existed, and even identical with 
the [Pud]ens of the Chichester inscription; only we must re- 
member that the strong ground for this opinion has been cut 
away from under us, viz. the connexion of Pudens and Claudia as 
man and wife, and the identification of the two, with the pair of 
the same name in Martial. 

6. Having considered some of the names mentioned in con-. 
nexion with the Church at Rome, I will close with a few words 
regarding two others not so connected. 

It has been a question whether the Epaphroditus of the Phi- 
lippian Epistle, is the same person with the Epaphras of the 
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letters to the Colossians and to Philemon. That they are merely 
the longer and shorter form of the same name seems evident. 
But, on the other hand, St. Paul, in the letter to the Philippians, 
consistently uses the form Epaphroditus (ii. 25, iv. 18), whereas 
in the other Epistles he as consistently speaks of Epaphras (Col. 
i. 7, iv. 12; Philem. 13). This however is far from conclusive 
and if there were reasons for supposing the name to be an un- 
common one, much might be said in favour of the identity. But 
the columbaria prove the very reverse}. 
In the columbarium of the freedmen of Livia, we have 


(1) EPAPHRODITI . EVDEMIS 
APOLLODOTI. 
(Piranesi m1. Pl. 33.) 
(2) EPAPHRA . L. 
ATTALI . DAT 
C. AEMILLO . PAMPHILO. 


(Ib. Pl. 33.) 
(3) EPAPHRA . 
AMARYLIDIS . 
L. 
(Ib. Pl. 37.) 


And apparently the same is repeated Pl. 30, though there 
the inscription is mutilated. 
Again in columbarium A we find 


(4) A. OGVLNIVS . EPAPHRA 
(Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 372.) 


(5) P. PETRONIO . ARISTIONIS . L. 
EPAPHRAE . 
(Ib. p. 376.) 
(6) D. SCRIBONIVS . 
FAVSTVS 
EMIT . A. MAMILIO 
EPAPHRA . JVS. 
(Ib. p. 387.) 
| (7) EPAPHRODITI . 


VIX. ANN. 
XVIII. 
(Ib. p. 397.) 


1 We meet with the name Epaphro- in Orelli, Nos. 2782, 2945, 6320, 6326, 
ditus also in Suetonius, Nero. xLIx. 6387. 
Domitian, xIv., and in the inscriptions 
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The probability of the identity of the Epaphras and Epa- 
phroditus of St. Paul is much diminished by the fact of the fre- 
quency of these names proved by the columbaria. 


My intention in writing the preceding article was to deal 
with names rather than with persons, and to shew that those 
which occur in the salutations of the Epistle to the Romans, 
were found in the Imperial houshold at that time attached to 
dependants of a certain grade. The identity of the persons is 
an ulterior question, and one which I have no wish to press. 
The probability of an identity in any case will depend on the 
rarity of the name, and the degree of coincidence exhibited in 
time, place and circumstances. Perhaps then of all the names 
that have been considered, the identity in the case of Tryphzna 
is the most probable, or, not to be guilty of an overstatement, 
the least improbable. 

It was mentioned that the name Valerius very frequently 
occurs on these inscriptions. I should add that there is not un- 
commonly the addition M. L., i. e. Marci Libertus, and the patron 
in this case may have been M. Valerius Messala, the father of 
Messalina; but however this may be, the connexion of the names 
Valerius and Valeria with the houshold of the Czsars through 
this empress is indisputable, and is well illustrated from the fol- 
lowing inscription given in Orelli (No, 4492): 


VALERIA . HILARIA 
NVTRIX 
OCTAVIAE . CAESARIS . AVGVSTI 
HIC . REQVIESCIT . CVM 
TI. CLAVDIO . FRVCTO . VIRO. 


This nurse of the Octavia is called Valeria after Messalina the 
mother of the princess, while the husband is named after the 
emperor Claudius her father. 

If it be thought that the facts collected here are sufficient to 
justify a presumption, however slight, of the identity of St. Paul’s 
Tryphena with the Valeria Tryphzena of the inscription, there is 
one circumstance, which should not be passed over. We find the 
name of the Valerian house attached to several persons of Jewish, 
or at least Eastern, origin. The three Jews BARICHA, ZABDA, 
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ACHIBA (mentioned note p. 70) are all VALERII. The inscription 
cited p. 67 speaks of a L. VALERIVS . L. F. OVF. GIDDO. In 
columbarium A again we find VALERIA SABBATIS, (Accad. di 
Archeol. x1. p. 375). This fact might be employed to explain 
how Christianity gained access to Valeria Tryphena through the 
instrumentality of such Jewish converts as Aquila and Priscilla. 

I would only add that the facts, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, do not in any way contradict the identity. If it be 
considered that the place of burial, and the inscription itself 
headed D. M. are against this supposition, we must remember 
that Valeria Trypheena is not herself buried here, and that the 
inscription may have been set up by her before her conversion. 
But we may take broader ground. In these early times, before 
the age of burial in the Catacombs, it is not very probable that 
the Christians had any distinct place of sepulture, and those, 
who had lived among their heathen fellow-servants in the palace 
of a heathen emperor, were not very likely to object to conform 
in a matter comparatively so unimportant as the place of burial, 
even if any alternative existed. Indeed there is one inscription 
in columbarium A, in which the names at least seem to be Chris- 
tian (Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 392. No. 151): 

SENTIAE . RENATAE 
Q. V. ANN. Hill. M. XI. D. VIII 
SENTIVS FELICISSIMVS 
ET . AMABILIS . FILIAE 
DVLCISSIMAE. 


Moreover, strange as it may seem, the heading D. M. is by no 
means conclusive as to the occupant of a grave, or the friends 
who buried him being heathen. It is found in conjunction with 
the words IN PACE, with the monogram of Christ, and with other 
Christian symbols; and must be regarded either as a compromise 
(the letters perhaps being interpreted Deo Maximo) or as an un- 
conscious relique of heathendom, The latter view seems alone 
to be tenable, for it occurs in places where there could be no 
cause for fear, and in connexion with symbols, which would de- 
stroy the effect of the compromise. Several instances are col- 
lected from Muratori in an article in the proceedings of the 
Roman Academy of Archeology, Vol. x11. p. 33 sq. 

J. B. Ligutroor. 
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Adversaria. 


I. Corrections in the Inscriptiones Sprattiane, 


in Vol. 11. pp. 98—109 of this Journal. 


No. 1. Tuis interesting inscription has been published by 
Col. Leake in Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., Vol. v. (new series) pp. 240— 
242, accompanied by a good plate of the marble: also by Prof. 
Curtius in Gerhard’s Denkmiiler, n. 75, who has also given a plate 
from one of my rubbings, beautifully and indeed too beautifully 
executed, the moulding not being so elaborate as there repre- 
sented. Both these scholars consider the inscription to belong 
to the age of the Achzean league, as I had also done: the reader 
is referred to their memoirs for some information and remarks 
not contained in mine. 

For 1d xowdy ra[v] | "Hmetpwrdv | xpvod orepave in my text, 
read (with the other editors) 16 xowdy ra[v] | ’Hrepordy [rév] | 
mept Bowixn[y xpv] | o@ orepar[w]. Also for 4 Meyaddérodi[s] read 
(with them) 7 wéu[s 7} tav] | Meyado[modrdv]. Their variations 
from the other parts of my text are very slight. In [}] mdds 4 
Aedpay 4 tod beod Col. Leake omits 4 before rod Ocod: also for 
elxd. after Ackpav he has exom: finally for [#]iaAéwv he reads 
Takewv (in Cephellenia). Prof. Curtius agrees with me in the 
above three places, but has 4 mé[\is 7 rév Ko]pwvé[av] for my 7 
méds 1%) Kopwveay. Upon the whole I see no reason to alter in 
favour of any of these readings. 

No. 3. dveipovs. It has been suggested to me that this word 
signifies images of the diseased eyes. The sense so brought out is 
excellent, but I am not aware that any very satisfactory instance 
of such an use of the word can be cited. évepos, as used in the 
Greek Anthology (Tom. m1. p. 125 Jac.) for the image of an ass 
seems to be a kind of pun. 

No. 5. In rév Opaciv év Onxais Aapadparov, géve, Kevooes, read 
Onpas for Ojxas, which is required by the sense, and also agrees 
better with the stone. 

The last two lines may perhaps be thus restored. 

[eixoo]érn 8 ExdXavoav dpydtxes dv[ra Kvvaydv"] 


[Myjpnv] evoeBéwv marpis [€rwcer dei.] 


CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 

















Adversaria. 


II. Discovery of a great part of the ériragdws Adyos of Hyperides. 


Tue readers of this Journal will be interested at learning that 
the émraguos Adyos Of Hyperides, perhaps the most famous of all 
his orations', was brought from Egypt last year by the Rev. Mr 
Stodart, and is now deposited in the British Museum. Some 
time ago I learnt from Mr Birch that a papyrus, which the 
Museum intended to purchase, appeared to contain the works of 
some orator, and soon after it was bought I was permitted to 
look at it, viz. in February last. A very short inspection sufficed 
to convince me what it was, and I applied to the Trustees for 
permission to transcribe the whole, which was politely accorded. 
The MS. was then in fragments just as it was brought in, the 
pieces being not yet fastened down or confined under glass: I 
was thus, after transcribing every portion, able to fit almost all 
the parts together with absolute certainty, and one or two others 
with great probability: for it need hardly be said that in cases of 
doubt the texture of the papyrus and the mode of fracture 
afford great help in determining whether two or more fragments 
will combine or not. The MS. consists (1) of half a column, 
which appears to be the latter half of the opening one, (2) of 
ten undoubtedly continuous columns partly mutilated, which 
probably immediately followed the preceding, (3) of two con- 
tinuous columns complete, (4) of about a quarter of another 
column, and (5) of four or five small fragments, of which scarcely 
any use can be made. Each column contains from 33—44 lines, 
and each line on an average about 20 letters. Of the ten con- 
tinuous columns seven are either quite perfect, or so little 
damaged, that they can be restored with tolerable certainty. 
Two others are mutilated considerably, and a third is split down 
the middle, the larger half being probably absent. 

Perhaps the greater part of the oration is here preserved: 
Hyperides says that it is no time for making a long speech, and 
he appears to have gone pretty fully through the matters, of 
which he declares his intention to treat, viz. praise of Athens, of 
the soldiers, and of their general Leosthenes*. Happily the long 


1 ¢lre tov émirdgiov Oavuaclws. Sauppe Frag. Orat. Att. p. 292. 
Pseudo-Plut. Vit. Hyperid. p. 849. 2 détov 5é vuvi émawelv Ti pev wodw 
Hee oratio apud veteres clarissima fuit. judy ris mpoawpéoews elvexev 7d mpoe- 
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and magnificent passage of this oration which is preserved by 
Stobzeus does not occur in the papyrus; but it is no less for- 
tunate that another brief fragment contained in the same author 
does. He has: rod airod (sc. ‘Ymepidov). boSnréov ov dvdpds dmeiAnv, 
GAda vépov hoviy xupievew dei rav édrevdepwv. Floril. 74. 35, (See 
Sauppe, Frag. Orat. Att. p. 305. n. 12.) Now in this papyrus 
(fr. 2. col. 8) we have: od yap dvdpis dmeAjy ddAd vopov aviv Kupievery 
Sei rav evdatudver, ovd? airiay poBepay eivat Trois édevOepors aAN Edeyxov. 
The genuineness therefore of the oration will hardly be disputed. 

Happily also the fragments comprise not only fine passages 
of eloquence, but also various historical allusions, the allies on 
both sides in the Lamia war being mentioned among other mat- 
ters'. I am now earnestly devoting what time I can spare to 
the editing and illustrating these fragments, which I hope will 
appear in a few months at latest. The mutilated state however 
of some portions of the papyrus, and the barbarous orthography 
of the scribe, interpose obstacles which cannot be immediately 
surmounted. The papyrus seems to be later in date than 
Mr Arden’s, but cannot well be posterior to the third century of 
the Christian era, and may probably be earlier. 


CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 


Ado Pau Suora kal ére ceuvdrepakalKxadrrAw ris 5é wodurixhs Hyeucv xaracras Tovs 
T&v mpbrepov airy wempayuevuw, Tors 6¢ mpwrovs dvritatapévous TH Tv‘ ENAjvwv 
TeTeNeuTnKéTas THs dvdpeordrns év TW édevdepla Bowrods kal Maxedédvas xal 
morguy [rddruns], (the substantive is EvSodas cal rods ddXovs cuupdxous av- 
omitted in the MS.) 7d wh carawyivac Tav evixnoe maxoudvous &v TH Bowrig: 
Tas T&v mpoysvwv dperds, Tov 5¢ orpa- evredOev 5’ EdOdw els IIvNas Kal Kara- 
Tryov Acewobévn 51a (sic) dudédrepa, Tis  AaBaw ras elsddous, 5” dv Kal mpdrepov 
TE yap mpoapécews elsyynrhs TH wider émi rods “EAAnvas ol BdpBapor éroped- 


éyévero kal Tis orparelas ipyeuwv Tots 
morlras xaréorn. Ilept pév ody rijs 
morews Steicévar 7d Kal? exacroy Trav 
mporepov [airy rempayyevwy kara. | (these 
words are omitted in the MS.) wacay 
Thv ‘E\\déa ore 6 xpdvos 6 mapaw ixavds 
obre 6 Kaipos apudtTrwv TE paxpodoyeir, 
«.7.r. Frag. 2. col. 1. In this and the 
following citation, a few letters have 
been supplied conjecturally. 

1 kal genkhy pev Sivamew ornoduevos 


Onoav, Tis mev ert ri ‘“EXAdba opeias 
*Avrimatpov éxwdvcev, abrov 6é Kara- 
AaBav év rots témas Tov’ras Kal wdxn 
vknoas émoddpxee Katraxdeloas eis Aa- 
play’ Oerradods 5é kal Pwxéas cal Airw- 
ods kal rods &\Novs dmravras Tovs év 
TO Thry cuypdxous éroujoaro, Kal dv 
Pidurmos Kai ’AdéEavdpos axbvtwv tryov- 
pea éceuvivovto Tovtwy Acewobévns 
éxdvTaw Thy iryeuoviay GaBev. Frag. 2. 
col. 4. 











Adversaria. 


III. On the Roman Capitol. 


*AvadetEavtav 8 aitav tov tmepkeipevoy tis adyopas Adov, bs rére pev 
éxaXeiro Tapmyios, viv d€ KamirwAivos, éxéXevoev avtrovs Siapavrevoapévous 
eimeiv €v drroim rov Adov xapio OéaOar Sénoer rods Oepediovs’ roiro de 
ov mavv pgdioy yv.—Dion, Hal. Ant. Rom. 11. 69. 


Sir, 
WuEN I saw in the last number of your Journal that Mr 

Dyer had furnished you with remarks on the still-vexed question 
of the Roman capitol, I hoped to find in them some further 
illustrations of his own theory (Dict. Class. Geogr. art. Roma), or 
possibly some concessions to his adversaries. I was disappointed 
at his confining himself to a few hasty strictures on my own 
lucubrations in the Quarterly Review, some of them on very 
trifling matters, others founded on entire misconception of my 
meaning. I purpose in this paper to enter, with your permission, 
more fully into the question between us, and I hope to shew the 
fundamental error on which his view of the site of the Capitoline 
temple rests, and the inconclusiveness of the reasoning by which, 
in some important particulars, he maintains it. At the same 
time I beg once for all to renew the expression of my high 
respect for the ability with which he has executed his task, and 
I trust that perfect courtesy may be always preserved between us. 
Mr Dyer charges me with two mistranslations, not, I suppose, 
questioning the idiom of my version of “primz fores”, “the 
foot of the gates,” (comp. primis in faucibus, in limine primo) ; 
or of “ambustas penetrassent,” “they would have burnt and 
penetrated,” an oratio preegnans which requires no illustration. 
Whether such idioms were fitly introduced in this place may be 
a question; but in fact it makes little or no difference to my ar- 
gument, as will appear from a little further explanation. About 
the statues Mr Dyer has perhaps the best of it, and on this point 
Iam willing to retract. His merry conceit however about St. 
Paul’s churchyard is founded on an entire misconception of my 
notion about the precincts of the Capitol, which induces me to 
return to the subject and discuss it more fully, and, as becomes 
your Classical Journal, with greater precision. Mr Dyer com- 
plains of my Orientation of the Temple. The exact angle at 
which it is placed, does not much matter tome. I have adopted 
6—2 
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the position given it by Bunsen in his plan of the Capitoline, 
making it front S.E. by S. which seems near enough to the state- 
ment of Dionysius, that it faced the South'. The place for the 
lucus asyli has been rather arbitrarily assumed, but the topogra- 
phers, I believe, have agreed that it is impossible to determine 
it with any degree of certainty®. By placing it in the posterior 
part of the so-called Intermontium, we get room for the paths 
which must have met and crossed each other in passing from 
each side of the Tabularium to the Arx and to the Capitol. At all 
events it must have been very close to the modern steps by the 
side of the Conservators’ palace, near which, as I conceive, was 
the “aditus juxta lucum asyli” of Tacitus. Finally, as regards 
what I have called the temple of Saturn, I used the familiar 
name rather than the last designation of the day, for conveni- 
ence’ sake, neither the position nor the name of the temple 
itself coming within the scope of my argument. 

To proceed: the question between us relates to the respec- 
tive positions of the Arx proper and the Capitolium (the Capito- 
line temple with its precincts): Mr Dyer placing the Arx on the 
S.W. summit of the Capitoline hill, or the Monte Caprino, the 
Capitol on the N.E. or height of the Araceli. I would reverse 
these positions. Let me first refer to the famous passage of 
Tacitus, Hist. m1. 71, which the holders of either theory are 
required to explain. It is generally admitted on all hands that 
the “adversus collis,” up which the Vitellians charged, is the 
zigzag of the Clivus Capitolinus, which entered the Intermontium 
to the left of the Tabularium. Somewhere up this acclivity the 
Vitellians are repulsed. They had set fire to some galleries on 
the right, of wood, or roofed with wood, and followed the fire till 
they came to a gate. The Flavians blocked up the approach 


1 Dion. Hal. iv. 61. Bunsen seems that the whole interval between the two 


to have thought that this position 
of the temple was determined by the 
discovery of some lines of foundation- 
wall in this locality. It is also sym- 
metrical with the general contour of 
the hill. 

2 The words of Livy (i. 8), locum, 
qui nunc septus descendentibus inter 
duos lucos est, asylum aperit, are di- 
versely read in the MSS. and seem 
corrupt. The statement of Dionysius, 


summits was occupied by the Asylum, 
which he calls pedpioy dvoivy Spuudy, 
must also be given up (Ant. Rom. ii. 
15). There are some indications that 
there was a spot in this place called 
Inter lucos, or Inter duos lucos, and it 
may be guessed from Livy, quoted 
above, that there was a descent to it 
either from the Arx or the Capitol, and 
that it was either the Asylum itself, or 
hard by the Asylum, 
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through this gate with statues, piled up within the gate, says 
Mr Dyer, so that when the gate was consumed the assailants still 
found their progress obstructed. I should rather think that the 
statues were thrown down in front, and prevented the fire from 
reaching the gate at all, as it seems unlikely that the Vitellians 
would have waited quietly half an hour in the narrow way, ex- 
posed to the defenders’ missiles, till the burnt doors fell and 
gave them entrance. But this is a matter of no importance. 
It is more important to inquire where the gate stood. Half- 
way up the hill, says Mr Dyer, and Becker and Bunsen agree 
with him. Now, mark what follows :—When the Vitellians were 
repulsed at this point, they made a circuit, and a party of 
them renewed the assault by another approach, “juxta lucum 
asyli.” Here, clambering over the roofs of houses, and throwing 
torches before them, unless indeed the defenders themselves 
raised a fire to stop them, they caused a conflagration which 
spread to the galleries adjacent to the temple, and finally caught 
the wooden pediment and consumed the whole. Mr Dyer 
supposes that this attack was made up the ascent of the Ca- 
pitoline from the arch of Severus to the right of the Tabu- 
larium; and that the fire spreading to the buildings on the N.E. 
summit so caught the front of the temple which he places there. 
Becker and Bunsen, with whom I agree, maintain that the attack 
here described was from the level of the Intermontium; that the 
assailants ascended the Monte Caprino from the N.E. and thus 
consumed the temple, placed, as we hold, thereupon. 

Now it is evident to all who know the localities, or examine 
them on a map, that if the Vitellians once gained the Intermon- 
tium, they had turned thereby the flank of the Flavian gate on 
the Clivus, and the defence of that position had been all thrown 
away. This, says Mr Dyer, is absurd and self-contradictory ; 
and so at the first blush it certainly does appear. Yet neither 
Bunsen nor Becker heed, or, it must be confessed, seem to per- 
ceive the difficulty, This was the difficulty, however, which 
induced me to represent the outer gate of the Capitoline enclo- 
sure on the top of the hill, above the point where the Clivus 
enters the Intermontium. If this may be allowed, it obviates 
the difficulty at once, for then the repulsed Vitellians may be 
supposed to enter the Intermontium at once to the left of the 
Tabularium. It is an assumption, however, for which there is no 
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authority, and though a conjecture be not inadmissible, I am 
willing to renounce it, on discovering that the objection to 
Bunsen’s and Becker’s view is more apparent than real’. We 
must remember the imperfect character of the defences of the 
Capitoline; the gate on the Clivus itself, if it were, as Mr Dyer 
supposes, the old porta Pandana, was probably only kept up in 
deference to an ancient oracle, which required at the same time 
that it should be left always open; the ascent to the right of the 
Tabularium was steep and narrow, capable of being closed at a 
moment’s notice by defenders who had not lost their presence of 
mind: but the attack in this case was unexpected, and the de- 
fenders ill-commanded; and it is not uncommon, in street insur- 
réctions, for a party of soldiers to defend a barrier obstinately in 
front, at the moment that their retreat is being cut off from 
open avenues in their flank and rear. The objection, therefore, 
to Becker’s view seems by no means fatal. 

But having surmounted this difficulty Mr Dyer straightway 
meets us with another, and one which, I confess, at first I felt 
very forcibly. 

“Tt is plain,” he says, “that the fire broke out near the lucus 
asyli, and then spreading from house to house, caught at last the 
Jront of the temple...But, as we know that the temple faced the 
south, such an accident could not have happened, except it stood 
on the N.E. height, or that of the Araceli.” 

A little consideration, however, sufficed to shew me that here 
too there was no real difficulty for me. It became plain, the 
more I studied Mr Dyer’s theory, how widely his notion of the 
character of the Capitoline temple differed from mine, and how 
his views upon this question seem to have been coloured through- 
out by a preconceived idea of the vast dimensions of this fa- 
mous edifice. We learn from Dionysius, according to Mr Dyer’s 


1 I say there is no authority for 
this conjecture; but the Pseudo- Victor, 
whatever be the value of his compila- 
tion, the sources of which are unknown, 
states that there was a temple of Jupiter 
Tonans in Clivo Capitolino. This, ac- 


cording to Dion (liv. 4), those who were 
going to the Capitoline temple met first 
on their ascent, and Suetonius tells us 
that Augustus (Oct. gt) fastened bells 
upon it, in consequence of a dream, to 


intimate that Tonans was Janitor, as it 
were, to Capitolinus. All this would 
tally with my notion that the Clivus 
Capitolinus ascended direct from the 
forum to the gates of the Capitol, 
with a branch to the Intermontium, 
and that by the side of these gates, at 
the highest point of the Clivus, and on 
the brow of the hill, stood the temple 
of Jupiter Tonans. 
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interpretation, that the vass or temple “stood upon a high basis 
or platform, 8 plethra or 800 Greek feet square, which is nearly 
the same in English measure. This would give about 200 feet 
for each side of the temple, for the length exceeded the breadth 
only by about 15 feet. These are the dimensions of the original 
construction [by Tarquinius Superbus], and when it was burnt 
down. . .B. c. 83, it was rebuilt upon the same foundation ;” only 
the materials were richer (Tac. Hist. m1. 72). “The front of the 
temple, which faced the south, had a portico consisting of three 
rows of columns, while on the flanks it had only two rows; and 
as the back front is not said to have had any portico, we may 
conclude that there was nothing on this side but a plain wall. 
The interior contained three cells, parallel to one another, with 
common walls, the centre one being that of Jove, on each side 
those of Juno and Minerva... But though the temple had three 
cells, it had but one fastigium or pediment, and a single roof.” 
“Now the first thing that strikes me,” continues Mr Dyer, “on 
reading this description is, that the front being so ornamented 
and the back so very plain, the temple must have stood in a 
situation where the former was very conspicuous, whilst the 
latter was but little seen. Such a situation is afforded only by 
the N.E. summit of the Capitoline. On this site the front of the 
temple being turned to the south would not only be visible from 
the forum, but would also present its best aspect to those who 
ascended the Capitoline hill; whilst on the other hand, had it 
stood on the S.W. summit, the front would not have been visible 
from the forum, and what is still worse, the temple would only 
have presented its nude and unadorned back to those who ap- 
proached it by the usual and most important ascent, the Clivus 
Capitolinus. Such a state of things,” Mr Dyer concludes, “in 
violation of all the rules which commonly regulate the disposition 
of public buildings, is scarcely to be imagined.” 

“The rules which regulate the disposition of public buildings,” 
applied to the times of the Tarquins! Mr Dyer appears to have 
been studying the architectural extravagances of Cockerell or 
John Martin, and to have satisfied himself that the temple of 
Jupiter Opt. Maximus could have been nothing less than the grand- 
est work of all antiquity. He is concerned to give proper lodging 
and entertainment to the illustrious stranger. He is not satisfied 
with the modest elevation of the Monte Caprino, on which he finds 
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him seated by the critics. He invites him to take a higher seat. 
On the Araceli, he says, is the finest site in the world. Hence he 
can extend his gaze over city and country ; here he will be con- 
spicuous from the Forum, as well as from all the hills of Rome. 
No other site is worthy of him. Here we will place him, he 
exclaims, and here, by any means, we will maintain him! 

Now it is remarkable that the Romans, whatever was the 
enthusiasm they felt for this seat of their religion, and centre of 
their political system, never speak with any peculiar fervour 
either of the size or the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Tacitus says, that the foundations laid by Tarquin befitted the 
greatness of the republic that was to be; but he is speaking of 
the platform, or perhaps of still lower substructions (the sub- 
structiones insanz Capitolii of Pliny) which encased the face of 
the hill: as to the dimensions of the temple, throughout his 
noble burst of patriotic feeling at its fall, he maintains a signifi- 
cant reserve!, The notion which Mr Dyer, following the archi- 
tects, evidently entertains of this temple is, that it was a huge 
block of building two hundred feet square, or nearly so, under 
one roof, and divided into three inner compartments! The front 
of this building is a triple row of pillars supporting a pediment 
reaching from side to side; two rows of pillars run along the 
face of either flank. Now I find that the front of the Parthenon 
is 101 feet; of the Pantheon 110; of the great temples at 
Pestum 80; of that at Agrigentum 160; of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens, the wonder of the world, 170. And so we are to believe 
that, in the time of the Tarquins ‘an obscure Italian state erected 
itself a temple 30 feet wider than the Olympieum, the continued 
work of kings and potentates for seven hundred years! A build- 
ing 200 feet square would fill the Neville’s court at Cambridge, 
or the Peckwater at Oxford, with a columnar fagade nearly as 
wide as the library of Trinity College! Can any thing be more 
preposterous ? 

But farther, to shew how loosely Mr Dyer has allowed him- 
self to think on this subject, I must go on to observe that he 
gives a design of the temple from a coin of Vespasian, and 


1 Pliny, xxxvi.24,enumerates among gustus, Vespasian’s temple of Peace, 
the largest and grandest buildings at and the Pantheon, There is no mention 
Rome the Circus Maximus, the basilica —_ of the Capitol. 
of Paulus Amilius, the forum of Au- 
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accompanies it with an elaborate restoration, to shew how the 
marvellous edifice may actually have appeared. This coin pre- 
sents a facade of six columns; Mr Dyer’s restored temple is 
accordingly hexastyle (though he has forgotten to make it peri- 
pteral). So six columns are supposed to support a pediment 
200 feet in length, with intercolumniations of thirty, forty, or 
fifty feet! The coin represents the temple almost as lofty as it 
is wide, therefore nearly 200 feet high; but Mr Dyer, dimly 
conscious perhaps of the extravagance of this, has reduced the 
height of his restoration by depressing the pediment, and stunt- 
ing the pillars, to about one hundred!. 

Dionysius has not sufficiently guarded himself against mis- 
conception; yet there can be little doubt, I should think, of what 
he really means. By the vads he must mean the outer cloisters 
of the temple, containing an interior triple cell. These were 
about 200 feet square; their height might be from 15 to 20 feet. 
The cloisters of Canterbury and Durham cathedrals are about 
150 feet square. Those of Wells 200 in one direction, consider- 
ably less in the other. The cloisters which surrounded the outer 
court of the great temple at Jerusalem, were, I think, 600 feet 
square. But the cloisters of the Capitoline temple ran, horse- 
shoe-like, only on three sides; the triple cell touched, perhaps, a 
blank wall at the back. Of the actual dimensions of this cell 
we have no account; but its shape and proportions may be 
represented perhaps roughly on the coin above mentioned. The 
cells of the gods were meant only to hold the image of the 
deity, the bulkiest even of the votive offerings were stowed away 














1 The coin, if such an illustration is 
of any value for the architectural design 
of the building, exhibits it no doubt as 
it was restored by Vespasian, who in- 
creased the height of the temple. Tac. 
Hist. iv. 53, altitudo wdibus adjecta: 
id solum religio adnuere. Mr Dyer 
should have brought this passage to jus- 
tify the discrepancy between the coin and 
his own restoration. He might have 
pleaded the statement of Pliny, that 
Sulla used some columns from the 
Olympieum in rebuilding the Capitol, as 
authority for the height of his own 
columns (60 feet) ; but unfortunately he 
has made them Tuscan instead of Co- 


rinthian, and about nine feet diameter 
instead of six and a half. If Pliny’s 
statement is correct, I have no doubt 
that Sulla purloined the Olympian 
columns for the beauty of the marble, 
and that they were reduced afterwards 
in size to fit their new destination, 
(unless indeed they belonged not to the 
temple itself, but to an exterior colon- 
nade). Thus, in the fourth restoration 
of the Capitol by Domitian, the columns 
were cut from the quarries of Pente- 
licus, brought to Rome, and there re- 
shaped, by which their proportions were 
spoilt. See Plutarch, Public. 15. 
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in the vaults beneath: Jupiter himself was represented sitting, 
(Jupiter antiqua vix totus stabat in ede), and if the God had 
risen he would have thrust his head through the roof. Accord- 
ingly, though the cell appears on the coin to have been raised 
on steps, and though its height, with a steep-pitched pediment, 
may have been nearly equal to its width, yet there was probably 
nothing remarkable in its elevation, even after the addition which 
Vespasian made to it!. 

Such then being the character of the temple, a cell of some 
thirty feet in height, above a surrounding cloister, its pediment 
being of wood, and the roofs and possibly the columns of the 
cloister of the same material, let us return to the narrative of 
Tacitus. In the second attack, from the lucus asyli, the flames 
spread, we are told, to “the galleries adjacent-to the temple 
(zdibus),” meaning, I can hardly doubt, the porticos of this 
cloister: they rushed from pillar to pillar till they embraced all 
the three sides. From the centre colonnade the pediment of 
the cell, not far removed, may have caught fire. This seems 
a natural account of the affair, and fully obviates the last of the 
objections to which I have alluded. 

Exterior to this cloister or temple-precinct lay, as I conceive, 
another enclosed space, occupying the greater part of the sum- 
mit of Monte Caprino, including various minor temples, together 
with statues and works of art, upon which abutted houses and 
tenements of all descriptions, so that it could only be approached 
at one of the three points indicated by Tacitus. 


1 I suppose Vespasian to have in- By the area, I suppose Gellius to mean 


creased the height by raising the roof. 
But Catulus, we are told, like the 
Irishman in the story, would have 
elevated the temple by lowering the 
floor. See Gellius ii. 10: ‘‘voluisse 
(Catulum) aream Capitolinam depri- 
mere, ut pluribus gradibus in edem 
conscenderetur, suggestusque pro fas- 
tigii magnitudine amplior fieret: sed 
facere id non quisse, quoniam favissze 
impedirent: id esse, cellas quasdam et 
cisternas, quz in area sub terra essent: 
ubi reponi solerent signa vetera que 
ex eo templo collapsa essent, et alia 
quedam religiosa ex donis consecratis.” 


the raised and vaulted basement, 200 
feet square, of the templum, described 
by Dionysius; by lowering the surface 
of which, or of the anterior part of 
which, greater height would be gained 
for the stairs leading to the Aidis, which 
with its triple cell was no doubt of 
more than usual magnitude. Whether 
this was the area Capitolina on which 
the comitia were sometimes held, as I 
am inclined to think, or whether there 
was also another space, so called, out- 
side the templum altogether, may re- 
main still a question. 


- 
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Thus explained, I think that the narrative of Tacitus may be 
very fairly reconciled with the localities of the Monte Caprino. 
But this is not enough to establish the theory which I maintain. 
I must proceed to shew that the opposite theory of Mr Dyer is 
untenable, and this I will do, not from this passage of Tacitus, 
which I admit gives at first sight a good deal of colour to it, nor 
from the trite passages of Livy about Herdonius and Pontius 
Cominius, which, though not to my apprehension witnesses in its 
favour, are not so conclusive against it as Becker deemed them!. 
But I appeal first to the very argument on which Mr Dyer so 
strongly relies from the position of the Auguraculum. Mr Dyer 
quotes from Festus, “ Auguraculum appellabant antiqui quam 
nos arcem dicimus, quod ibi augures publice auspicarentur.” 
The passage may be slightly corrupt, but it may be gathered 
from it that the place from which the auguries were taken was 


in the Arx. 


“ The templum then,” continues Mr Dyer, “ marked 


out from the Arx, was defined by a peculiar and appropriate 
form of words....It was bounded on the left hand and on the 
right by a distant tree; the tract between was the templum or 
tescum (country region) in which the omens were observed, The 
augur who inaugurated Numa led him to the Arx, seated him on 
a stone, with his face towards the South...then looking forwards 
over the city and country...he marked out the temple from East 
to West...” Mr Dyer then, full of his imaginary Capitoline tem- 
ple, goes on to remark that, if the Auguraculum had been on 
the Araceli, the view S. W. would have been fatally intercepted 
by its vast bulk; whereas from the Monte Caprino the view of 
the far horizon would be unbroken throughout the 180 degrees 


of the southern hemicycle. 


But I have reduced the height of 


the temple from 100 feet to thirty, and the summit of Araceli is 


1 Let me however refer Mr Dyer to 
one passage, which he has not, I think, 
noticed: ‘‘Quum Summaunus in fastigio 
Jovis Optimi Maximi, qui tum erat 
fictilis, e ccelo ictus esset, nec usquam 
ejus simulachri caput inveniretur, arus- 
pices in Tiberim id depulsum esse dixe- 
runt, idque inventum est in eo loco qui 
esset ab aruspicibus demonstratus.” Cic. 
de Div. i. 10. Upon which M. Dezobry 
remarks with exquisite naiveté: ‘Ceci 





prouverait encore que le temple étoit & 
la pointe septentrionale de la montagne, 
c'est & dire & Vendroit le plus éloigné 
du Tibre, car & l’autre extrémité il n’y 
edt été rien d’extraordinaire (!) & ce que 
la téte de Summanus edt roulé dans le 
fleuve.” Surely there is measure to be 
kept even in marvels, and for the head 
of a statue to roll three hundred yards on 
level ground is marvel enough, one would 
think, to satisfy most imaginations. 
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itself thirty feet higher than Monte Caprino: so this limb of the 
argument is broken. On the other hand, Monte Caprino being 
also thirty feet lower than the Palatine or Aventine, both of 
which hills were covered from early times with buildings of the 
first class, the view from an Auguraculum on Monte Caprino 
would be most completely intercepted for long spaces both to 
the S. and the S. E. 

Again, the house of Centumalus on the Ceelian was demo- 
lished because it interfered with the sweep of the augur’s eye. 
Now from the Araceli the eye ranges freely over the valleys of the 
Forum and Colosseum, till it meets the ridge of the Ccelian, and 
there an elevated building, such as the church of S. John Lateran 
at the present day, would cut the line of the horizon. But from 
the Monte Caprino the Celian cannot be seen at all. The 
Palatine, higher than either, intervenes. I must beg the reader 
to refer to the maps and measurements (they are given by Mr 
Dyer) for himself. He would hardly otherwise believe that Mr 
Dyer’s argument could be so completely turned against himself. 
I am entitled to maintain from it that the Arx must have been 
on the Araceli !. 

Secondly: both hypotheses claim the support of the well- 
known passage in Cicero, (Div. i. 12), to the effect that the 
Pontiffs required a statue of Jupiter, placed on a column hard 
by the temple, to be turned towards the East, in order that it 
might behold the Forum and people therein. We do not know 
precisely where this column stood in relation to the temple. It 
is idle to conjecture that it stood in front of it. But this is of 
little importance. In contradiction to Mr Dyer I must assert, 
and I appeal to any reader with a map before him, that a line 
drawn due east from any point on the Araceli will run far wide 
of the Forum Romanum; a line drawn due east from almost any 
point on Monte Caprino will cut the Forum Romanum in two! 
Mr Dyer says, any one who has visited the spot knows that it 
is exactly the reverse. I should be sorry to think that his 
own map, and every other map, errs so widely from the truth, 
But in fact Mr Dyer, with that amiable weakness so common 
with topographers, can tell a very different story when it seems 
to tally with his notions. The temple, he declares in another 


1 The possible derivation of the enigmatical Araceli from Auguraculum is 
obvious. 
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place, looking south from the Araceli, was conspicuous from the 
Forum, Strange that the Augurs should have turned the statute 
round 90 degrees in order to see the Forum at all! 

Here then is a second instance to shew that the argu- 
ments on which Mr Dyer most relies are the most liable to be 
turned fatally against himself. I believe I shall by no means 
exhaust the subject if I crave space to adduce yet one more. 

“ The question,” he says, “is still further embarrassed by the 
introduction (in the language of the poets) of the ancient names 
of the hill, such as Mons Tarpeius, Rupes Tarpeia, &c. which are 
often used without any precise signification.” I admit that this is 
plausible, and for the present I am willing to be bound by it to any 
reasonable extent. But let us see what is Mr Dyer’s own prac- 
tice with regard to it. Lucan has the phrase “ Tarpeia de rupe 
Tonans.” Thereupon Mr Dyer claims him for a witness that the 
temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Augustus, was on the Tar- 
peian summit. For my own part I am fully convinced from Sue- 
tonius and Dion that this temple stood in close proximity to the 
Capitol, so that I might gladly accept this interpretation of the 
line’. But in fact I do not believe on consideration (for I once 
expressed a different opinion) that Lucan here alludes to the 
temple of Tonans at all. In the first place it would be an 
anachronism in the mouth of Cesar, which we are hardly justi- 
fied in ascribing gratuitously to Lucan; and again, and much 
more, it would be unbefitting the solemnity of the invocation, 
which is addressed to the greatest of the national divinities, and 
must point to Jupiter of the Capitol. This inexplicit use of 
Tonans is far from uncommon. _ So for instance Martial, 

Tarpeiz venerande rector aule, 
Quem salvo duce credimus Tonantem. 
The aula is certainly here the great sovereign temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. I will not speak so confidently of the inscription 
quoted from Gruter: 
Tu que Tarpeio coleris vicina Tonanti &c., 











1 The passage of Suetonius (Oct. 91), 
already referred to in a note, is this: 
“*Quum dedicatam in Capitolio #dem 
Tonanti Jovi assidue frequentaret (fre- 
quentarent?), somniavit queri Capitoli- 
num Jovem cultores sibi abduci: seque 
respondisse, Tonantem pro Janitore ei 





januis dependebant.” 


appositum: ideoque mox tintinnabulis 
fastigium dis redimiit, quod ea fere 
Mr Dyer would 
actually have us believe, with this 
passage before him, that Tonans and 
Capitolinus stood on different sum- 
mits ! 
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which Mr Dyer also quotes to shew that Tonans was on the 
Tarpeian summit; though I am certainly disposed to see here 
also a reference to the Capitoline Deity. Now Mr Dyer at least 
could not complain if, in spite of his canon, I were to claim these 
three passages, as direct witnesses in favour of my view of the 
site of the Capitol?. 

Again, Marius, it appears, erected a temple to Honos and 
Virtus; the locality is not determined; but Festus (p. 344) says, 
that “he was compelled to build it low lest it should inter- 
fere with the prospect of the augurs, and he should be required 
to demolish it.” Now, says Mr Dyer, if the Arx and Auguracu- 
lum were on the N. E. height, and this temple on the S. W., it 
would have been absurd to quarrel with such “a bagatelle,” 
while the “huge temple” of Jupiter already intercepted the 
view. I have shewn that the temple of Jupiter was not so very 
elevated, whatever the size and height of the “ bagatelle” might 
be. I might add that the Augurs are not beyond suspicion of 
applying magnifying glasses to the buildings of a New Man and a 
political adversary. But if I ask, why should not this Marian 
temple have been on the Araceli, placed perhaps ostentatiously 
by the upstart plebeian athwart the templum of the patrician 
Augurs ?—softly, says Mr Dyer, remember the allusion to this 
very temple by Propertius, in speaking of the threats of Cleo- 
patra: 

Foedaque Tarpeio conopia tendere saxo; 
Jura dare et statuas inter et arma Mari. 


Does not this clearly prove that the temple of Honos and Virtus 
stood on the S. W. or Tarpeian summit, and therefore that the 
Arx was on this summit also?—Here again we have Mr Dyer 
trying to make topographical capital of a relaxation of his own 
canon! For my own part however I am satisfied that the allu- 
sion is not to Honos and Virtus at all, but to Jupiter. The 
Egyptian threatensto plant her silken pavilion on the most 
august site of Rome; to rule the world from the very spot where 
the great conqueror of Africa gave spoils and statues to Jupiter 
(or where his own triumphal statue was placed), It is a defiance 


1 Allusions to the temple of Jupi- the Emperor who built it ; but I doubt 
ter Tonans are common in the poets of _ whether there is any special mention of 
the Augustan age, in compliment to _ it later. 
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of the Roman Gods: “Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere 
Anubin.” It is the same spirit as the threat in Horace: 


“Dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas 
Funus et imperio parabat.” 


I should think meanly indeed of Propertius if I supposed him to 
allude only to the “ bagatelle” of Honos and Virtus. 

Mr Dyer has found three passages in the poets in which he 
thinks, quite erroneously, as I have shewn, that by restricting 
the epithet Tarpeius to the special locality he can eke out the 
argument for his own hypothesis. And accordingly he does not 
scruple to apply them all to his own purposes, against the spirit 
of his own canon! I must protest against his thus playing fast 
and loose with the Tarpeian rock. Let him at least take off the 
embargo from both of us. Let us both start fair, and see which 
can bring the most and the strongest testimony to his own views 
from the use of the word. Spectemur agendo. I have looked 
through the indexes to the Latin poets, and I find the follow- 
ing passages in which I am prepared to maintain that the word 
Tarpeian is applied to the Gods, the temple, the precincts, the site 
or other accessories of the Capitol. 


1 Virgil, in. viii. 447. | Hine ad Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolia ducit. 


2 — viii. 652. In summo custos Tarpeiz Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro templo et Capitolia celsa tenebat. 
3 Propertius, iv. 1. Tarpeiusque pater nuda de rupe tonabat. 
4 —_ iv. 4. Tarpeium nemus, et Tarpeiz turpe sepul- 
crum 


Fabor, et antiqui limina capta Jovis. 


5 — iv. 4. Et sua Tarpeia residens ita flevit ab arce 
Vulnera, vicino non patienda Jovi. 

6 — iv. 8. Altera Tarpeios est inter Teia lucos'. 

7 Ovid, Fast. i. 79. Vestibus intactis Tarpeias itur ad arces. 

8 — vi. 34. Junctaque Tarpeio sunt mea templa Jovi. 


1 Mr Dyer may perhaps question jecture, but it may be so. Atall events 
the application of this passage. He it would shew that there were private 
may say that the groves stood on the habitations, ut in multa pace, on the 
two summits, or possibly in the Inter- level of the Intermontium. 
montium. This would be mere con- 
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9 Ovid, Met. xv. 866. 
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Quique tenes altus Tarpeias Jupiter arces. 


10 — ExP. ii. 1. 


ll — iv. 4. 
12 — iv.8 
13 — iv. 9. 


14 Lucan, iii. 306. 


15 — viii. 863. 
16 Juvenal, vi. 47. 
17 — xii. 6. 

18 — xiii. 78. 


19 Martial, iv. 54. 


Te quoque victorem Tarpeias scandere ad 
arces. ; 

Templaque Tarpeiz primum tibi sedis adiri. 

Victima Tarpeios inficit icta focos. 

At cum Tarpeias esses deductus in arces, 
Dum caderet jussu victima sacra tuo. 

Tarpeiamque Jovis sedem. 

Tarpeiis qui sepe Deis sua thura negarunt. 

Tarpeium limen adora. 

Tarpeio sacrata Jovi. 

Per solis radios Tarpeiaque fulmina jurat. 

O cui Tarpeias licuit contingere quercus. 


a2 — 


=a ol 
= 


23 Statius, Sylyv. iii. 4. 105. 


24 
25 


26 


27 Silius, i. 541. 


2 
— 
30 — 
a = 


os 


33 Calpurnius, vii. 24. 
34 Claudian, xxviii. 44. 


vii. 59. Tarpeiz venerande rector aule. 
ix. 4. Tarpeie frondis honore!. 
ix. 41. Tarpeias Diodorus ad coronas!. 


Gaudeat et secum Tarpeia senescere templa. 
Tarpeiz pater intonabit aule. 

Tarpeio de monte facem Phlegrzaque movit 
Preelia; sacrilegis lucent Capitolia flammis. 
Et fugit speratus honos cum lustra parentis 
Invida Tarpeii canerem?. 

Tarpeiz rupes Superis habitabile saxum. 


iv. 3. 161. 
v. 3. 195. 


v. 3. 232. 


iii. 609. Nec te terruerint Tarpeii culminis ignes. 

iii. 623. Aurea Tarpeia ponet Capitolia rupe. 

iv. 786. Tarpeiis infers incendia tectis. 

vii. 56. Ducere tercentum Tarpeia ad templa trium- 
phos. 

xii. 609. Ipse e Tarpeio sublimis vertice (sc. Jupiter). 


35 —_ 
36 — 


37 Ausonii Griphus, 35. 
38 Gallus, Eleg. 
(possibly spurious.) 


Tarpeium prope despectantia culmen. 
Juvat infra tecta Tonantis 
Cernere Tarpeia pendentes rupe Gigantas. 
Tarpeio spectanda Jovi. 
Non tales, Clitumne, lavas in gurgite tauros, 
Tarpeio referant quos pia vota Jovi. 


Xxviii. 375. 
liv. 4. 


Trina in Tarpeio Divum consortia templo. 
Obruta virgo jacet: servat quoque nomina 
turris 
Illa, Triumphator Jupiter unde tonat. 


1 These passages refer to certain Capitoline games. 
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I have omitted, from courtesy to Mr Dyer, the three passages 
which he has claimed, however erroneously, for his own, and I 
have now only to add that I have not myself observed one other 
in which the use of the word Tarpeius gives the slightest coun- 
tenance to his views. If the epithet were applied so loosely as he 
represents it to the whole hill, or to any part of the hill, or to 
any object upon it, we might expect to find it sometimes in con- 
nexion with sites which are known to have been in the Arx. 
What jubilations should we not hear, could such a phrase be 
found, for instance, as “ Tarpeiz templa Monetze,” or “ Sedes 
Tarpeiis nobilis auspiciis,’ or even “Tarpeii lucus asyli,” or 
“ Tarpeii Vejovis sdes”! Yet forty such passages, on Mr Dyer’s 
own shewing, would avail nothing to his argument, for they 
would be balanced by as many on the other side. But enough 
of the argumentum ad hominem. As regards the general ques- 
tion, I think I can now lay it down with some confidence :— 

1. That there is no passage in the poets in which the word 
Tarpeius refers specifically to the Arx proper: 

2. That there is none in which it can be shewn to refer to 
the Intermontium : 

3. That there may be half a dozen in which it refers to the 
whole hill generally, in the sense of Capitolinus; but 
even this is doubtful’: 

4. That there are some forty passages in which it is applied 
distinctly and determinately to the Capitol. 

Arriving therefore at this result, which is far more over- 
whelming than I anticipated when I commenced this investi- 
gation,—an investigation which, as far as I know, has not been 
carried out before,—I am. prepared to affirm that there is no want 
of precision at all in the language of the poets on this subject, and 
to claim them as decisive witnesses to the fact that the Capitol 
stood on the Tarpeian summit. 

In conclusion, Mr Dyer seems to complain of my using the 
widely-read pages of a popular review to discredit his obscure 
but meritorious labours. Really this is too much like the wolf 
and the lamb. An article in a Review is forgotten in three 


1 Thus, for instance, in the line of | sanguis tuus,” I have no doubt the 
Lucan, “‘Tarpeia sede perusta Gallo- allusion is not to the Capitoline hills 
rum facibus,” and that of Silius, ‘‘Te- but to the Temple itself, as the centre 
net zternumque tenebit Tarpeias arces of the national religion and polity. 


Vout. IV. March, 1857. 7 
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months, Even to an Essay in the Journal of Philology I cannot 
promise immortality. But Mr Dyer himself, through the medium 
of Dr Smith’s admirable dictionary, has secured the ear of the 
English student for fifty or a hundred years. English scholars 
are not generally inquisitive in these abstruse matters. School- 
masters and tutors will accept his conclusions and be thankful. 
Hirt and Niebuhr, Bunsen and Becker, Preller and Bunbury will be 
set at nought. Our children and our grandchildren will be brought 
up in the faith of Dyer. There may be more serious evils in the 
world than this; yet it irks me to think of it. Nor do I know 
how to help it, unless Dr Smith can be persuaded to review the 
question with competent assessors, and if he finds that his coad- 
jutor, by some hardihood of assertion, and some disregard of 
the first principles of criticism, has palmed upon him for the 
truth a flagrant and exploded error, take speedy measures for 
removing the blemish from a work which enjoys so much merited 
authority. 
I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


IV. Tragicorum Grecorum Fragmenta. Recensuit Augustus 
Nauck. Leipzig, Teubner, 1856. 


Tue Teubner press, to which we are already indebted for Rib- 
beck’s valuable editions of the fragments of the dramatic poetry 
of Rome, has now presented us with what may be fairly termed 
a satisfactory collection of the fragments of Greek tragedy, com- 
prised in a single handsome volume. So far as one very mode- 
rately acquainted with the requirements of the subject may pro- 
nounce a judgment, M. Nauck appears really well qualified, both 
by industry and by natural acuteness, for the task he has under- 
taken. He has collected fragments hitherto unnoticed, he seems 
to be well acquainted with the numerous conjectures of previous 
scholars, his own judgment is in the main sober as well as saga- 


cious, and in various places he displays a gift of divination, such 
as has not always fallen to the lot even of the ablest and most 
learned. Much less bulky than Wagner's edition, his work pro- 
bably contains as much solid information, while it is infinitely 
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superior in critical power. Perhaps the brevity of the treatment 
may be said to amount to a fault: there is nothing of speculation 
or general disquisition, nothing of dramatic history, nothing even 
of discussion on the text which is settled in each case in the 
usual laconic style of Latin note writing: but to complain of 
such things would be to complain of the object which the author 
has proposed to himself, and there can be no doubt that any 
additions of the sort would have swelled the work beyond its 
present convenient compass. So if he has occasionally omitted 
conjectures, earlier and later, as probable as those which he has 
inserted, we may remember that human judgments vary, and 
that omissions in so arduous a work are unavoidable. 

In the few remarks that follow, I have ventured not so much 
to criticize M. Nauck as to ventilate some additional conjectures 
of my own, most of which have occurred to me during a reperusal 
of the fragments in his edition. Some of them may have been 
anticipated, as appears to have been the case with several of 
those previously proposed by me in this Journal: but I give 
them for what they may be worth. 


sch. Heliades, fr. 67: 
eve emt Svopais torov 
matpos “‘Hdaiororevyes 
démas, ev TH SiaBadrx 
monty oidpardevta Peper Spduov mépov ov Geis 
peAXavinmov mpopuyov 


— ae , 
iepas vuxros apodyov. 


Hermann reads dvopaio. treov—'Hoaororvyés, the latter probably 
rightly. In the latter part it would be easy to read rodvy oidua- 
réevta opa Spopov mopov avbeis, peAavinmou mpodpvyer depias vuxtos dpod- 
yv, if there were any way of determining the metre, which in 
parts seems as if it might be Ionic a minore. Hermann’s change 
of ov6cis into cis seems to proceed on a mistake of the sense. 
The sun would be more naturally described as flying before 
the night than as flying to meet it. 


sch. inc., fr. 365: 
dunxyavoy tevxnua Kai duceKdurov. 


Nauck is probably right in reading réyvyua (rina Meineke) 
dvocxdurov. As it appears from the Schol. on Eur. Or. 25, where 


7—2 
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this line is quoted, that the reference is to the robe in which 
Agamemnon was killed, is it not more than possible that we 
have here another fragment of the lost exordium of the Choe- 
phoree? Other hypotheses of course are conceivable, but this is 
perhaps more plausible than any. 
Soph. Thyestes, fr. 227: 

copds yap ovdels mAnY Ov av. Tysa Beds. 

GAN’ cis Oeods épavra, Kav eEw Sikns 

xepeiv Keevp, kei” ddouTopeiv ypewv 

aicxpiv yap ovdev dv idnyoivrar Oeoi. 
Perhaps mAjyv ds dv ry Oeovs would improve the connection, though 


év—Oeds seems to be found in both the authorities that have pre- 
served the line. 


Soph. Inachus, fr. 263: 
rove’ éudy TAovrav’ dpeudias xapw. 
Bergk proposes rod’ ¢poi WAovrwy dpeudias yapw. Perhaps we 
ought to go further and read roiay véper. 
Soph. Inachus, fr. 264: 
Tov avtimdacroyv vopov exer KEeKunKdTor. 
‘Zee vdpov Codex, vopdry éye Ellendtius.’ Nauck. The metrical 
correction is Porson’s (Pref. to Hecuba), Ellendt’s being voyév for 
vdpov. 
Soph. Inachus, fr. 272: 
dvadeias pdpos is explained by Hesychius, who preserves it, as a 
covering for nakedness. If conjecture could weigh against au- 
thority, we might be tempted to suppose that it is rather an 
imitation of the Homeric dvadeinv émempéve. 
Soph. Odyss. Acanth., fr. 412: 
viv & ovre p éx Awddvos ovre Tvbixav 
yu...tis Gv meioeser. 
For y... Nauck suggests ya\ov. Perhaps pyar. 
Soph. inc., fr. 662: 
tovs 8 avd peyiorovs cai copwrarovs dpevi 


, >. ow a er ~ 
towvad dos av olds eate viv Ode, 


kaA@s Kak@s TpdooovTe cuprapaweoa. 


Ought not xadés to be xadovs or adds, constructed with ovpmapa- 
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vera like dya6ds roteiv 11? xadovs has also been proposed by Blom- 
field, Mus. Crit. 1. 74. 
Soph. inc., fr. 736: 
tar ov dvdakwperba, Kai poyOnréor, 
@ aides, ds av pit admadettav Bporav 
Soxodpev eivat Karodnpodvros marpés. 
Possibly the text may be right, as has been remarked to me, 
kdrodnpovvros marpés being understood to mean ‘even while our 
father is away.’ We might also read xarodnpoivres mérpas, ‘even 
while in a foreign land,’ as the absence of the speaker from his 
country would be a reason for guarding against any mistake as 
to his antecedents. In either case, however, an assumption is 
involved with regard to the context of the quotation. If we 
look merely to the passage itself, Schmidt’s conjecture «dodn- 
poovros marpés is very plausible. «dd Anuavros warpés had occurred 
to me in a similar sense, but the words, though answering to the 
j ‘patres lippos’ of Persius, would perhaps hardly suit the dignity 
of the tragic style. 


Soph. inc., fr. 737: 
tadnbes det mreiorov ioxver Adyou. 
l Nauck conj. icxtew Adyos Or Aéyo, Meineke meiov icyver. Why not 
E simply change Adyou into Ady@? 
Soph. inc., fr, 824: 

xX@pos yap otrés éotw avOpwrov hpevar, 

Omov TO Tepmvdov Kal TO mpaivoy vec 

Saxpuppoet yotv Kat Ta kal ta Tvyxdver. 
Bamberger’s airés for oéros seems to proceed on the supposition 
that 1d reprvdv and 1d mypaivoy are co-ordinate, either as subjects 
or as objects of gue: but the intransitive use of pia is very rare, 
and its subject could hardly be yapos, unless érov were changed 
into domep. From the words of the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 4. 213, 
by whom the lines are quoted, yivera: roiro, éredav imépperpos yapa 
émuréon, adore dkovoiws Saxpvew, it would appear rather that the 
sense is ‘There is a place in man’s mind where pleasure even 
produces pain.” Thus odros may be right, though we might con- 
jecture ody ms or something similar. In the 3rd line kai ra xai ra, 
‘this and that,’ does not give a very good sense. If we were to 
read xai ra yapra, everything would be clear, ‘a man sheds tears, 
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even when he meets with joyful fortune.’ It would be possible 
to make yapos the subject of daxpuppoct: but the expression would 
be a very harsh one. With the image comp. Esch. Eum. 301; 
Td xaipew pr paddy srov ppevar. 
Soph. inc., fr. 865: 
ovk €oTt yipas Tav copar, év ois 6 vous 


Ocia ~vveotw qyéepa reOpappevos. 


Bergk, Meineke, aud Nauck seem agreed that the second line is 
corrupt. Yet the language is curiously parallel to the expression 
in Aj. 622, madaa évrpodos duépa, which seems to show that Soph. 
may well have used @cia jpépa of the divine life, which, unlike 
man’s days, brings no old age to those who are nurtured in it. 
So Zeus is described as living dyjpe xpdve, Ant. 608, where there 
appears to be something of an oxymoron in the expression. 


Eur. Alope, fr. 112: 
ti Optra poxbew Set yvvatkeiov yapuov 
povpodrras; ai yap ev teOpaupevac mréov 


opaddovew nas Tov mapnpeAnuevor. 


Meineke’s restoration of yévos for yayov is very plausible, bringing 
the passage into exact accordance with inc. fr. 1046, poyOoiper 
Bros Opdv hpovpodivres yévos* “Hris yap adri) pi wépuxev evdixos, Ti dei 
purdocew xdgapaptravew mAéov; at any rate the parallel shows Nauck 
to be wrong in his correction of ¢pevoivras from MS. A of Stobzeus, 
which has ¢popoivras, especially as the same MS. in fr. 1046 cor- 
rupts dpovpoivres into dpovoirrtes. 


Eur. Auge, fr. 273: 
. , ? , iY > , 
mrnvas SiuwdKeis, @ TExvov, Tas eAridas, 


ovx 4 TUxn GE THs TUxns &, ody eis Tpdmos. 


Here again the text appears to want not correcting, but justifying 
by a parallel. Such a justification is found in Pheenisse 911: 
K, peivov’ ri pevyes pw’; T. 9) TUX O°, GAN’ oi« eyo. So here the speaker 
says, ‘It is you that are following hope, and that on a hopeless 


chase (the reference being to the phrase ra meréyeva Sidkew), not 
fortune, as you think, that is following you—for fortune is vari- 
able and delusive.’ This parallel, I see, has been anticipated by 
Valckenaer’(Diatr. p.231): but due weight does not appear to 
have been given to it by those who wish to change the text. 
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e Eur. Bellerophon, fr. 287: 
d Sorts 8€ yaipov oméppa yevvaidy 7 exav 
3 Biov omavifer, TO yéver pev edruxei, 
mevia 8 éXdoowy éoriv, ev & ddyiverat, 
ghpevarv & in aidois épy amebcira xepar. 
Perhaps it would be an improvement to read dS8pivera for dd-yiverat, 
a conjecture proposed by Madvig in an earlier line of the same 
" fragment. ¢va8pivecba is a compound found elsewhere, and the 
. word which will express the fastidiousness of the highborn 
" pauper. So aiddés is found in the same connection with dSpiverba, 
‘. Esch. Ag. 1204, 5, Eur. Iph. A. 1342, 3. The antithesis between 
.. dpevav aidods and épya xepav, seems to make the passage more for- 
. cible than the reading ¢povéy, in’ aidois &, which Nauck adopts. 
Badham’s zevias for wevia appears right. 
Eur. Dictys, fr. 345: 
6 & ov Sixaos, Kav dpeivovos marpos 
Znvis mepixyn, Svoyevijs eivat Soxei. 
Nauck would prefer ins to Znvés: but is not the common reading 
sufficiently supported by Soph. Ant. 486, cir ddedpis if spapo- 
s veotépa Tod mavros ipav Zyvos épeiov xupei ? 
“ Eur. Erechtheus, fr. 362: 
ei puc@ -yuvaixas airwes mpd tod Kadod 
k (iv maidas ethovro Kal mapyvecay Kakd. 
. The metrical fault of the second line has been corrected in various 
“ ways. Perhaps «idové’, a re mapyvecay xaxa may be as likely as any. 
Eur. Ino, fr. 414: 
rotavde xpi) yuvatkl mpdoroXoy éay 
iris TO pev Sixacov ov ovyjoerat, 
ta & aioypa poet Kai car dpOadpods exer. 
g Musgrave and Bergk have changed mpéomodov into mpoorodeiv, exer 
: into épei, in which they seem undoubtedly right. But the passage 
r is not yet quite restored. Read spocmodeiv véa.... ra 8 aicypa pice 
3 cai xar’ dpOadpors épei, comparing for this use of pice, Esch. inc., fr. 
yt 297, pices ravd’ draddayels rérev. 
i- Eur. Ino, fr. 418: 
y pedape? avdpav evyevav, peddpeba, 
0 kaxovs 8 dmromriwper, domep ako. 


droxreivopnev WOuld answer better to dedapeba. 
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Eur. Melanippe IL, fr. 494: 
@ yap Oeot didaor py Piva réxva, 
ov xpi "ykadeiobar mpds rd Oeiov, aGAd’ eav. 
For éyxadeioGa, which involves an uncommon use of the middle, 
MSS. give ricicOa or ydeicda. Nauck reads yoioda. Perhaps 
payer Oa. 
Eur. Melanippe II., fr. 517: 
tows dAdotop’ ovk érdAunoe xtaveiv, 
‘tows suspectum. Seicas Pflugkins.” Nauck. Why not éowo’ dda- 
atop’, ovd’ érdAunoe xraveiy? ; 
The reference of fr. 510 to the Melanippe depends on a con- 
jecture of Musgrave’s, the MSS. of Stobzus having Mnveddrp. 
Abr seems at least equally likely. 


Eur. Meleager, fr. 530: 

TO T... KpaTUCTOV, Kav YyuVi) KpaTt... Ty 

tovr €or apern To & dvop’ od dSiadéper. 
Schneidewin seems clearly right in completing this imperfect 
fragment by reading 1é rot...«pdariorov 9, Todr’ éorw: but I do not 
agree with his oidév (Meineke ody) duapepe, nor can I think yr7 is 
right. I would suggest 

Té TOL KpaTioToY, Kay yov”n Kpatirroy De 

tour éorw dpern to 8 dvop’ ov diapGepei. 
‘The highest nobility on earth, even if the highest nobility of 
birth is meant, is virtue: and the name it bears will not degrade 
it.’ The first part of the sentence will thus be exactly equivalent 
to Juvenal’s ‘ Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.’ The reading 
and explanation of the second part are remarkably confirmed by 
two other fragments, és yap av xpyoris guj (Nauck gavp) Ob rotvop’ 
avrod tiv piow diapbepet (Eurystheus, fr. 378), and dodAor yap écOdov 
rovvop’ ov diapOepet (Melanippe II. fr., 515). Comp. also Phrixus, fr. 
828. The meaning then is that even an ignoble name will not 
spoil the nobility of virtue. With yov9 xparicrov, comp. Soph. CEd. 
T. 1469, yorR yevvaie. 

Eur, CEdipus, fr. 552: 
voov xpy Ocacbar ovdev te ris edpopdias: 


Shedos, Grav py tas ppéevas cadas xn. 


Nauck reads moi 1. Ocaoa o’- ofr, may perhaps be preferable. 
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Eur. Polyidus, fr. 636: 
of ras téxvas 8 Exovres dOAwrepor 
Tis pavddrnrdés Te yap év Kowd wWeyew 
Graoct xeiaOar Svaotvyés ovk edrvyés. 
The two last lines admit of various corrections. Perhaps 76 yap... 
dvervxotc’ ovk ed’rvyas, may not be improbable. Or we might ac- 
cept Musgrave’s xai yap or Wagner’s 1é re yap and read dvaruxois, 
ovk evruxois. Grotius’ xoix is simple enough, but scarcely certain. 
Eur, ince., fr. 854: 
dOovvexa 
€v ait@ mavta ovddaBer éxet. 
Meineke reads airés év éavra. Why not év airds airo? 
Eur. inc., fr. 1008: 
SovAotoe yap Tor Cdpev of edevOepor. 
tot for re is Heath’s correction. A very simple way of amending 
the rest of the line would be to read oi’ for oi. ‘It is by the help 
of slaves that we live as free men,’ 
Neophron, Medea, fr. 3: 
Toia g€ poipa adv Kakav Epyov pévet, 
didakers rots GAAovs pupiovs édypuepous 
Ocadv Urepbe pnmor aiperOa Bporods. 
Elmsley conj. didagéis GAXors pupiors epnuepors, Hermann sidagis és rovs 
p. €. Perhaps dei€ets 7 és addovs. 
Chzeremon, inc., fr. 34: 
yéevourd poe Tas xapitas admodobvat trarpi. 
I formerly conjectured yévo époias (No. 3 of this Journal). It has 
since occurred to me that the reading may have been yévar 
dpoBas xaptros. 
Theodectes, inc., fr. 17: 
Hs ayxiréppov iAvos Suppydratrav 
oxotewov avOos e&éxpwoe Aryvios 
eis capar avdpav kai ovvéeotpedhev kduas 
popdais avavEnrot ouvtnEas tupés. 
For popdais Lobeck conj. dopais, Meineke épyais. Perhaps éppvas. 
Nauck’s aiéos for avéos seems extremely likely. 
Adespota, fr. 224: 
ovk «0 déyew xpy py "mt Tois Epyots Kadois: 
ov yap Kkaddv 768’, adda TH Sixn Bapv. 
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‘vs. 1 graviter corruptus est.’ Nauck. Why? Surely the sense is 
plain, ‘Praise ought not to be given where there are not good 
works,’ There is nothing in the use of yy or in the position of 
xadois inconsistent with the usage of the Greek language, and it 
is difficult to see what else could raise even a momentary 
question. Joun ConrInGToN. 


V. schylus. Oresteia. 


1. Agam. 1268: 
GAAnv tw’ arnv avr epov mAouricete, 
read GAAnv r dvarov x.T.X. 
2. Eumen. 219, 220: 
ei Toiow ovv KTeivovowy adAndovs xadas 
Td pry yevérOar pnd eromrevew xdra, 


read ézomrevets. 
B. F. Westcorr. 





Notices of New Books. 


Hyperidis Oratoris Attici pro Euxenippo in Polyeuctum Oratio. Recog- 
novit atque apparatum criticum addidit Carotus GuLIeLMus 
Linven. Upsaliw. 1856. 

Tuis work was prepared for Academic use in the University of 

Upsal. Mr Linden states his design in publishing it to be the produc- 

tion of an edition which should ‘contain the entire critical apparatus, 

and also be cheaper and if possible more correct than those which had 
preceded it.” Upon the whole he seems to have succeeded well in each 
particular. Besides noticing the various readings of the editio princeps, 
and of Schneidewin’s and Cobet’s recensions, he has most carefully 
recounted the conjectures of Kayser, Schifer, Patakis, Langius, Sché- 
mann, Spengel, Shilleto, Lightfoot, and Bakius, which have appeared in 
various journals, in our own among the rest. The edition has also the 
merit of being produced in a very cheap form. With regard to his 
readings of particular passages we must reserve our remarks for another 
time and place: meanwhile we commend it as on the whole the best 
edition of the text which has yet appeared. We regret that there are 
no exegetic or illustrative notes appended to it; they might be published 
at some future time uniform with it. Cu. B. 


The Odes of Horace literally translated into English Verse with notes by 
Henry GreorGE Rosinson. Longmans, 1846. (Books I. II.) 1855. 
(Book III.) 

(This is probably the best English translation of the Odes which has yet 

appeared. It is very literal and yet retains much of the spirit and ease 
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of the original. The chief fault we have found in it is the occasional 
introduction of weakening expletives or Latinisms such as “ font,” 
“ merse,” “ gelid.”——-Of the two volumes we think the earlier the more 
successful. ] J. B. M. 


The Life and Epistles of St Paul, by the Rev. W. J. ConyBeare and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2nd Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected. London: Longman. 1856. 


Tus very instructive book has been so long before the public, and its 
excellences and defects have been so thoroughly canvassed, that any 
detailed account is rendered unnecessary. It has the great merit of 
laying before the general reader in an alluring form much illustra- 
tive matter which had previously been the exclusive property of the 
professed scholar or theologian, and thus creating an enlarged interest 
in, and more intelligent study of, the New Testament writings among 
those who before were satisfied with employing the heart only, to the 
neglect of the understanding. The only bar to the more general 
diffusion of this work, its costliness, is now removed, and we trust that 
this less expensive edition will have as wide a sale as it deserves. The 
reduction in size and price, it is true, is attended with some disadvan- 
tages. Only four of the numerous steel engravings, which were given 
in the 4to edition, are retained in the preseut one. The maps, how- 
ever, and almost all the woodcuts, remain as before. On the other 
hand, the 2nd edition has the advantage of a revised text. In ‘the 
Life,’ errors are corrected, and references given to recent authorities, 
and in some instances, as in the question of the position of Laszea, 
late discoveries, which have increased our knowledge, are duly 
recorded. 

If we had been discussing the work in itself we should gladly have 
given more space to ‘the Life;’ but in a comparison of the two editions 
we are directed chiefly towards Mr Conybeare’s portion, the translation 
of the Epistles, as it is here that the most numerous and important 
alterations have been made. This was generally allowed to be the 
least satisfactory part of the work in the earlier edition, and though 
the changes made in the course of revision are mostly improvements, 
they fall short of what might reasonably be demanded. We differ widely 
indeed from Mr Conybeare, not only in our estimate of the amount 
of labour requisite for such an undertaking, but also as to the prin- 
ciples by which a translator or a paraphrast should be guided. When 
Mr Conybeare says ‘The style adopted for the present purpose should 
not be antiquated; for St Paul was writing in the language used by 
his Hellenistic readers in every day life,’ we are disposed to demur, partly 
at what is said, and partly at what is implied. We believe there is a 
double fallacy in maintaining that the New Testament ought to be trans- 
lated inte the English of the day—the English of a newspaper article, or 
of common conversation; that there is a fallacy as to the fact on which 
the inference is based, and a fallacy as to the inference itself. We do not 
believe that St Paul can be said in any strict sense to have written 
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in the Greek of every day life. He wrote perhaps in the religious 
Greek of the day. A language formed partly by the influence of the 
LXX. version, and partly by other traditional influences, but in many 
respects very different in colouring from the language spoken every 
day at Athens or Antioch, or even Alexandria. But even if he did, 
does it follow that the English of the 19th century is a more adequate 
representation of St Paul’s language than the English of the 16th, 
that it is more adapted for the expression of lofty thoughts, and the 
enforcing of plain home truths? If then the English of former times 
speaks more plainly to the heart than the English of the present 
day, and at least as plainly to the understanding, surely we should do 
well to retain it, only lopping off a very few archaisms, not because 
they are not @ la mode, but because they would not generally be 
understood. After all it is but a translation: and when we have the 
choice of two languages equally well understood, why refuse to trans- 
late into that which is the best fitted to represent our original? 

This we believe to be the fallacy to which Mr Conybeare has in 
some degree yielded. We would say a few words now as to the execu- 
tion of his work. He is right we believe, in adopting a middle course 
between a literal rendering, and wide paraphrase. ‘The advantage of 
free translation, at which Mr Conybeare aims, is twofold: it enables 
the translator first to explain any obscurities arising from the pecu- 
liarities of the author, e. g. to supply ellipses, to disentangle a tortuous 
arrangement of sentences, and so forth; and secondly, to compensate 
for the loss necessarily sustained in the transfer from one language 
to another: thus the order of the original is not consistent with the 
genius of the language of the translation, und much force is thus 
lost, unless we can contrive by means of expletives or by some other 
device to produce the same effect. In illustration of this we would 
refer as an instance of successful rendering, (except for the omission of 
the ér:) to the A. V. of Gal. ii. 20. Xpiot@ cuvertatipwpa’ (6 Sé odxére 
éya, ty S€ ev euol Xpiords, ‘ Nevertheless, I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me;’ the negative having this position as a corrective, just as 
in Soph. Philoct. 961, 6doto pyre mpiv paboun x.7.A.; though Mr Cony- 
beare rejects this translation as impossible, and even Mr Ellicott seems 
to regard it as a question of punctuation: again, it is frequently 
impossible to find any exact equivalent to the original word in the 
language of the translation, and here again the paraphrastic rendering 
is of service. 

Of these two uses of free translation, Mr Conybeare appears to us 
to have almost entirely disregarded the latter. The peculiarities of 
the author's style are indeed met, and explained, so that the mere 
English reader will derive great advantage in this respect from his 
version, though the scholar will naturally seek more accuracy elsewhere. 
But, as a compensation for the loss incurred by rendering Greek into 
English, the advantage of this treatment seems scarcely to have pre- 
sented itself to him. For instance, the synonyms xémos kat pdxOos 
occurring (1 Thess. iii. 9, 2 Thess. iii. 8) are translated in the one 
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passage ‘toilsome labours,’ in the other simply ‘labour,’ and, this in 
both editions; indeed Mr. Conybeare has most frequently employed 
the paraphrastic method for the very opposite to its legitimate purpose, 
which is the attainment of greater definiteness. 

In conclusion, Mr Conybeare has frequently erred not only where he 
follows, but even where he departs from the authorized version. For an 
instance of the latter take 2 Thess. ii. 4, where o¢Sacpa is translated 
correctly in the E.V. ‘that is worshipped,’ i.e. an object of worship, but 
by Mr Conybeare simply ‘worship,’ and Gal. iii. 15, in which, im- 
proving in his 2nd edition on his former translation of xara dvOpo- 
mov, he still gets wrong on the dpas, giving the passage ‘ Brethren—I 
speak in man’s language—nevertheless,—a man’s covenant etc.’; the 
correctness of which it is strange that Mr Conybeare should not have 
seen. J. B. L. 
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Leipzig, Dérffling and Francke. 3 Thlr. . 

Zickler, Dr Otto, de vi ac notione vocabuli é\7is in Novo Testamento. 8vo. pp. iii. 
and 92. Gisse, Ricker. 4 Thir. 





Announcements. 


Bernstein, G., Lexicon Lingue Syriace. Berlin, Diimmler.—Brugsch, Dr H., Die 
Geographie des alten A.gyptens u. s. w. 2 vols. 4to. Leipzig, Hinrichs.—Curtius, E., 
Geschichte der Hellenen. Vol.i. Berlin, Weidmann.—Hartmann, E. O., Der rémische 
Ordo judiciorum. 8vo. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht.—Ouvaroff, Alexis, 
Recherches sur les antiquités de la Russie méridionale et des cétes de la mer noire. 
Fol. Berlin, Schneider.—Schott, Prof. W., Chinesische Sprachlehre. S8vo. Berlin, 
Diimmler.—Vitruvius, ed. Lorentzen and Em. Braun. Vols. ii—iv. will contain critical 
notes, an explanatory commentary, and a glossary.—A Dictionary of Biblical Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, and Geography. By various Writers. Edited by Dr Wm. Smith, 8vo. 
Murray.—Ancient Pottery and Porcelain, Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Etruscan, 
and Celtic. By Samuel Birch, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray.—An Atlas of Ancient 
Geography. By Dr Wm. Smith. 4to. Murray.—Mure’s Hist. of Greek Literature. 
Vol. v. (Thucydides, Xenophon, &c.), 8vo. Longman.—Life of Card. Mezzofanti, by 
Dr C. W. Russell. 8vo. Longman.—Rost and Palm’s Greek Lexicon, translated. 
Longman.—Freund’s Latin Dictionary, translated. Longman.—Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Lectures, edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel. Edinburgh, Blackwood.—Euripides, with 
Notes, by F. A. Paley. Bell.—Juvenal and Persius, with Notes, by the Rev. A. J. 
Macleane. Bell.—Terence, with Notes, by the Rev. E. St John Parry. Bell.—Athene 
Cantabrigienses, by C. H. and Thompson Cooper. Cambridge. Bell and Macmillan. 
—(Vol. i. will appear Oct. 1857).—The New Testament in the Original Greek. The 
Text Revised by the Rev. B. F. Westcott and the Rev. F. J. A. Hort. Cambridge, 
Macmillan. —Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, continued by the Rev. Dr Donald- 
son. J. W. Parker.—The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes, by 
Sir Alexander Grant. J. W. Parker. 








